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It is highly suspicious that it wasin August that the Captain and Crew of 
HMS Daedalus saw a sea-serpent. August is traditionally the month of 
strange reports in newspapers supposedly put together by second-eleven 
journalists. The story is that all the responsible newspapermen—editors, 
assistant editors and so on—are away yachting or shooting grouse, and a 
shadow staff of credulous and scoop-happy “cubs” are putting out Fleet 
Street’s newspapers. Sca-serpents, lorry-drivers buried under ten tons of 
eggs, Old Etonian Turks attaining incredible ages, Moscow’s claim to 
have invented whisky, flying saucers . . . We are relaxed in August, even 
if not actually on holiday. And we become used to travellers’ tales from 
our own friends, too. We receive those occasional postcards with gay 
foreign stamps (insufficient generally) with the word Angleterre, Inghliterra 
or whatever, variously mis-spelt, under our own very English-sounding 
address. Abroad, with time on their idiot hands, a belief that they can 
speak the local patois, and a determination to make us stay-at-homes 
envious, our friends write and tell us of local customs and Customs, food 
and drink, weather and the price of butter and bullfights. Their postcards 
get no answer from us. In time they answer themselves. But they have 


been a not unpleasant part of the Silly Season, and, if we go abroad 
ourselves, we inflict such postcards on others. 


The Midland Bank only “ goes abroad” in the sense that it has branches on board 

the great Cunard liners. It has, however, ensured continuity of service for its 

globe-trotting customers by making working arrangements with more than 16,000 
overseas banking institutions. 
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RAYMOND O’MALLEY 
and 
DENYS THOMPSON 


This is the first book of a new five- 
year course in the use and under- 
standing of English to ‘O’ level, by 
two very well-known and experienced 
authors. English One is for 11-12 year- 
olds. In it great care has been taken 
to obtain a — balance of oral and 
written work. 


The Comprehension Passages are an 
excellent selection of both prose and 
verse. One of the main aims of the 
questions on the passages is to help 
pupils to enlarge their vocabularies. 


The Grammar Sections lay a very 
sound foundation. The amount of 
grammar is not great, but is treated 
most thoroughly, with a systematic 
attack on spelling and punctuation 
weaknesses. The exercises are lively 
and ingenious. 


The Composition Sections can be 
used for preparing short speeches and 
for discussion, as well as for formal 
written work. 


Each chapter includes also ‘For Read- 
ing Aloud’; Library Work; and Supple- 
mentary Further Exercises. There are 
striking illustrations by J. S. Goodall, 
RIL, R.B.A. od. 
‘Handsomely produced, with good 
paper, varied print, and attractive full- 
page woodcuts. More important, it is 
well planned, comprehensive, and 
leavened with a redeeming humour.’ 
The Times Educational Supplement. 
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An Outline History 
of English 
Literature 


( by W. H. HUDSON 
( revised and brought up to date 
( by A. C. WARD 


This new edition of a well-known book 
is the 20th printing. The book has been 
reset in new type throughout, amend- 
ments made, the chapter on ‘The Age 
of Hardy’ brought up to date, and a 
new chapter added on ‘The Present 
Age’. 328 pages. 10s. 6d. net 
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TO TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


A series of five books for Il- to 17-year-olds which 
provides a full preparation for the General 
Certificate examinations 


ENGLISH TODAY 


by Ronald Ridout, B.A. 


HE object of the five books 
of English Today is to provide 
secondary school pupils with These are the books in the series 
a complete training in the uses of 
their mother tongue. Such training 
will bear little fruit unless the ENGLISH TODAY 
active co-operation of the pupil is 
e general layout of the books, 
the opening of chapters, the explan- BOOK ONE 224 pages 
ations of the 
sections, and the challenging manner 
of setting the numerous exercises, BOOK TWO 240 pages 
are all arrest the 
attention and fertilise imagination. 
But there is no avoidance of BOOK THREE 256 pages 
systematic work. Once the co- 
operation of the pupil has been 
assured, he is led, through his new BOOK FOUR 256 pages 
sense of purpose, to ee 
interest into experience and skill by 
extensive practice. Each book is BOOK FIVE 352 pages 
into Terms and at the 
of each Term’s work is provi 
a section of General Knowledge Published by 
Questions. Send for a free copy of 
the Key to these End of Term GINN AND COMPANY LTD. 
Questions, also for loan copies of 
the books. 


SEND FOR FREE KEY TO GENERAL KNOWLEDGE QUESTIONS 


To: GINN AND COMPANY LTD., 7 Queen Square, London, W.C. 1 


Please send free copy of KEY to General Knowledge Questions and loan copies of 
English Today Book 1 2 3 4 5 (Tick what is wanted) 
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Notes and Observations 


is a pity that more people who value 
scientific invention allied to good 
taste have not been made aware of Cinerama, 
showing at the London Casino in Old Compton 
Street, near Cambridge Circus. Some who have 
heard of it have thought that it is merely 
another cinematographic stunt, and the rather 
highly coloured brochure does not give the 
right impression. Those who have witnessed 
the performance know that it is a genuine new 
experience. It is impossible afterwards to 
realize that one has not actually been to 
Venice, Spain, New York, seen the Niagara 
Falls, listened to the Vienna Boys’ choir in 
Schénbrunn, witnessed Aida at the Scala, 
Milan, or watched the Edinburgh Tattoo. 
Most thrilling of all is the flight in an aero- 
plane over the Grand Canyon, in which the 
audience can hardly believe that they them- 
selves are not airborne. The technical achieve- 
ment rests on the use of three projectors 
directed on to a huge curved screen. The 
cinema has never before been able to secure 
such a suspension of disbelief. 


An interesting truth was brought home 
by the newspaper strike. Newspapers may be 
necessary, but even the best of them cannot 
help distorting life. To look around one is 
usually to see happy families, natural beauty, 
industrious workers, effective transport, and 
honestly conducted business. To open a paper 


is to read of divorce, floods and earthquakes, 
accidents by air, land, and sea, and endless 
rogues convicted of endless roguery. Neither 
picture is entirely true. In ordinary life disasters 
are the exception: the press makes a collection 
of these exceptions until disaster appears to be 
normal. 


Having recently made my first acquaintance 
with a Horror Comic, I was duly aghast and 
am thankful that this pernicious rubbish has 
had its legal day. Even G. B. S. might have 
found it hard to oppose the application of 
censorship in this instance. The potential 
danger to weak-minded or neurotic youth is 
obvious even if the healthy young are un- 
affected. A charming young friend from the 
lower school from whom I borrowed a copy 
remarked, ‘It’s a bit tame: they don’t have the 
bite they did.’ The comic was marked ‘Not 
suitable for children’. It was certainly not suit- 
able for adults. 


From The Shakespeare Newsletter received from 
the U.S.A.: ‘Shakespeare’s Troilus and Cressida is 
best understood in an ambivalent context of 
pathos, satire, and tragedy; and Shakespeare’s 
dramaturgy, because of its synthesis of diversity 
and its contextual amalgamation is best charac- 
terized as homogeneous heterogeneity.’ I 
wonder, when I recently produced the play, 
whether I made this plain. G. B. 
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EW social customs have had a stranger 
history than sea bathing. It is as a rem- 
edy for melancholia and hydrophobia that it 
first comes to notice in seventeenth-century 
England. By the middle of the eighteenth 
century it had become a universal panacea, 
and by the end the seaside was the resort par 
excellence of the fashionable pleasure-seeker. 
How did this remarkable transformation 
come about? There is a tantalizing lack of 
information about its early stages, but it is 
clear that the custom of going to the seaside 
for the sea bathing was well established in the 
seventeen-thirties. Of Scarborough then it was 
said that it was the custom for both ladies and 
gentlemen to bathe in the sea, the former from 
dressing-rooms, the latter naked from boats. 
The well-known engraving by Setterington in 
1736 shows the company at Scarborough parad- 
ing on the beach and several people in the 
water. There is even a bathing-machine; and 
a liveried servant is opening the door for his 
master. It was also of Scarborough that Lord 
Chesterfield wrote in 1733—when the con- 
troversy over Walpole’s excise scheme was 
raging—that 
‘the people of this town are at present in 
great consternation, upon a report they have 
heard from London, which, if true, they 
think will ruin them. They are informed that, 
considering the vast consumption of these 
waters [that is, the spa waters], there is a 
design laid of excising them next session; 
and, moreover, that as bathing in the sea is 
become the general practice of both the 
sexes; and as the Kings of England have 
always been allowed tc be the masters of 
the sea, every person so bathing shall be 
gauged, and pay so much per foot square as 
their cubical bulk amounts to.’ 


Less is known about other resorts, but the 
little fishing village of Brighthelmstone had a 
sea bathing season at the same period, and 
other places visited for the same purpose in 
the first half of the century included Deal, 


The English Seaside 


By J. A. R. PIMLOTT 


Eastbourne, Portsmouth, Exmouth, and Black- 
pool. Living was cheap and life was simple. 
‘We are now sunning ourselves on the beach,’ 
wrote a visitor to Brighton in 1736. ‘My morn- 
ing business is bathing in the sea, and then 
buying fish; the evening is, riding out for air; 
viewing the remains of old Saxon churches; 
and counting the ships in the road, and the 
boats that are trauling.’ 

It was not just coincidence that the custom 
had developed furthest at the one important 
spa which was also on the coast; and it is signi- 
ficant that what may be the earliest literary 
reference to sea bathing relates to another sea- 
side spa. In A Poem occasioned by Mr. Andrew 
Long’s Recovery from the Jaundice by drinking of 
Whitby spa waters, Samuel Jones wrote in 1718: 


Here such as bathing love may surely find 
The most compleat reception of that kinde; 
And what the drinking cannot purge away 
Is cured with ease by dipping in the sea. 


The background to the development of the 
seaside is the revived interest in the curative 
virtues of the mineral waters both here and on 
the Continent, which led, in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, to the rediscovery of the 
old spas and the energetic search for new ones. 
They were recommended indiscriminately for 
every kind of disorder, but it was not long be- 
fore it was realized that irrespective of the 
therapeutic qualities of the waters it was 
pleasant to visit a spa. The watering places 
began to provide amusements for the invalids 
and their friends and rapidly evolved into 
resorts for pleasure as well as health. Health 
continued, however, to be the ostensible reason 
for going to them, and they vied with one 
another in the extravagance of their claims. 

Meanwhile the search for new medicinal 
waters accelerated, and it was inevitable that 
sooner or later thoughts should turn to the sea. 
After all, as a nineteenth-century authority, 
Dr. A. B. Granville, was to say, ‘sea water is 
in fact a mineral water for all practical pur- 
poses’. That it would come to be so regarded 
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was made certain by the rise in the second half 
of the seventeenth century of a school of medi- 
cal opinion which advocated cold bathing as 
such without much regard to the mineral pro- 
perties of the waters. Its chief exponent, Sir 
John Floyer, saw where it was leading. ‘Since 
we... have the Sea about us’, he wrote in 
1702, ‘we cannot want an excellent Cold Bath, 
which will both preserve our Healths, and cure 
many Diseases as our Fountains do.’ 

Floyer recommended sea-water for both 
bathing and drinking, and it was only a matter 
of time before it became the vogue. The part 
which was played by Dr. Richard Russell— 
often regarded as the man who was responsible 
for the rush into the sea—was to give impetus 
to a movement which had already begun. A 
fashionable London doctor of Dutch origin, he 
was a popularizer rather than an innovator. 
Russell’s Dissertation on the Use of Sea Water in 
the Diseases of the Glands, particularly the Scurvy, 
Jaundice, King’s Evil, Leprosy and the Glandular 
Consumption was published in Latin in 1750 
and in English in 1752. He recommended the 
internal and external use of sea-water for the 
same purposes as the spa waters. He had found 
in his practice that it was effective against 
leprosy, scrofula, gonorrhoea, dropsy, and 
other diseases, including in particular ‘the 
Consumption which greatly afflicts our Island’. 

Soon people were taking sea-water much as 
today they take patent medicines. A visitor to 
Lyme Regis in 1791 recorded that many people 
went to the beach three or four times in as 
many hours and drank a pint on each occasion. 
It was considered advantageous to bathe be- 
fore breakfast; the reduction of the system by 
powerful aperients beforehand was recom- 
mended; and bathing in winter was thought 
to be especially beneficial When Fanny 
Burney and the Thrales went to Brighton with 
Dr. Johnson in 1782 they bathed at six o’clock 
on a November morning. ‘Mrs and the three 
Misses Thrales and myself’, recorded Fanny 
in her diary, ‘all arose at 6 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and “‘by the pale blink of the moon” we 
went to the seaside, where we had bespoke the 
bathing women . . . and into the ocean we 
plunged. It was cold but pleasant. I have 
bathed so often as to lose my dread of the 
operation, which now gives me nothing but 
animation and vigour.’ 


So it was that, as one of Russell’s con- 
temporaries put it: 

All, with ails in hearts and lungs, 

In liver or in spine, 

Rush’d coastward to be cur’d like tongues, 

By dipping into brine. 


Or, as Cowper summed it up in 1782: 


Your prudent grandmammas, ye modern 
belles, 

Content with Bristol, Bath, and Tunbridge 
Wells, 

When health required it would consent to 
roam, 

Else more attached to pleasures found at 
home. 

But now alike, gay widow, virgin, wife, 

Ingenious to diversify dull life, 

In coaches, chaises, caravans, and hoys, 

Fly to the coast for daily, nightly joys, 

And all, impatient of dry land, agree 

With one consent to rush into the sea. 


The seaside resorts were at first looked upon 
as coastal versions of the inland watering 
places; so much so that the spas do not seem 
to have realized the danger which threatened 
them. Benge Burr—who wrote a propagandist 
history of Tunbridge Wells—thought that 
Tunbridge would gain from the competition 
of Brighton. ‘As Tunbridge has confessedly the 
advantage of her rival in every respect’, he 
wrote, ‘she cannot suffer, but must, on the 
whole, be an infinite gainer by such a close 
comparison as will, while it sets off her per- 
fections to the greatest advantage, make her 
adversary’s deficiencies but the more con- 
spicuous.’ 

The complacency of the spas was under- 
standable. They were established in fashion- 
able favour. They offered accommodation and 
amenities which put the mean streets and 
humble lodgings of the seaside resorts com- 
pletely in the shade. What was more, the sea- 
side resorts ostentatiously modelled themselves 
on the spas. They hired the same masters of 
ceremonies during the off seasons at the spas, 
and they introduced rules of good behaviour 
that stemmed from the famous rules which 
Beau Nash had prescribed at Bath. Brighton 
openly copied Tunbridge Wells, and adopted 
some of the characteristic customs such as, for 
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example, the ringing of bells to welcome 
visitors. The first of seven rules which were 
proposed for the ‘infant commonwealth’ of 
Blackpool required every visitor to register his 
name ‘as at Buxton’. At Margate, as late as 
1820, the Master of the Ceremonies entreated 
the ladies to enter their names and addresses 
at the libraries so that he might take an early 
opportunity of being introduced to them and 
be enabled to ‘pay every individual that atten- 
tion which it is not less his inclination than his 
duty to observe’. This was in the direct Bath 
tradition. The conception was of a closed and 
fashionable society in which everybody knew 
everybody and all took part in a highly 
organized social life. ‘The course of Things is 
as mechanical as if it went by Clockwork,’ 
wrote a journalist in 1739. 

It was not long before the tables were turned. 
By the ’eighties the social centre of gravity had 
swung from Bath and Tunbridge to Brighton. 
Brighton was in a class apart, but there were 
a number of other resorts which if they did not 
yet compare with Bath in importance were 
already ousting the lesser spas. Brighton had 
the great advantage of being accessible from 
London, and in less than a generation it was 
transformed. New property sprang up, the old 
town was renovated, one of the finest public 
rooms in England was built, and in 1765 there 
came the first royal visitor in the person of the 
Duke of Gloucester. He was the precursor of 
the royal personage whose name was to be- 
come almost synonymous with Brighton. The 
Prince of Wales, later the Regent and George 
IV, came for a short stay in 1783, returned in 
the following year for a course of sea bathing, 
and thereafter made regular visits. 

Farther west the Prince’s father was making 
the fame of Weymouth. The inhabitants showed 
a good business sense as well as their loyalty 
when they gave the King a most enthusiastic 
welcome on his first visit in 1789. Fanny 
Burney, who was a member of the entourage, 
described what happened. Every child wore a 
bandeau with the slogan ‘God Save the King’. 
The same loyal greeting appeared on cockades 
worn by the boatmen, on the sashes of the 
bathing women, on almost every house and 
shop, and in golden letters on most of the 
bathing-machines. The great moment at which 
His Majesty took the plunge came a few days 


after his arrival when he had been sufficiently 
hardened by a course of warm sea-water baths 
taken under the direction of the royal physician 
in his room. It is interesting to note that it was 
a Sunday, and the occasion was marked by 
another loyal demonstration. ‘Think of the 
surprise of His Majesty’, wrote Fanny Burney, 
‘when, the first time of his bathing, he had no 
sooner popped his Royal head under the water 
than a band of music concealed in a neighbour- 
ing machine started up “God Save Great 
George our King”’.’ 

The King liked Weymouth, its simple life 
suited his tastes, and his health benefited. He 
came back on almost annual visits, and per- 
haps the only disappointment for the towns- 
people was that instead of patronizing the local 
tradesmen the King, who was of a thrifty dis- 
position, had all his supplies sent from the 
royal farms. Hence the following verses: 


The Mail arrives! Hark, hark; the cheerful 
horn 

To Majesty announcing oil and corn; 

Turnips and cabbages, and soup and 
candles; 

And, lo, each article Great Caesar handles! 

Bread, cheese, salt, catchup, vinegar and 
mustard, 

Small beer and bacon, apple-pye and 
custard ; 

All, all from Windsor greets his frugal Grace, 

For Weymouth is a d-mned expensive place. 


Royal patronage was the symptom, not the 
cause, of the prosperity of the seaside resorts. 
They were springing up all round the coast, 
but they were health resorts and centres of 
fashionable social life rather than holiday 
resorts in the modern sense. A visit to Brighton 
or Bath was akin more to Ascot or Cowes week 
than to the annual holiday of today, and the 
idea of a family holiday was virtually unknown. 
There is a significant absence of references to 
children at the seaside in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. It was a pointer to the future when in 
1803 William Hutton thought the children on 
the beach at Scarborough sufficiently interest- 
ing to call for comment. ‘To observe the little 
animals’, he wrote, ‘in the greatest degree of 
health and spirits, fabricating their pies and 
their castles in the sand, is a treat for the 
philosopher.’ 
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This was one small manifestation of the vast 
social and economic changes which were to 
alter the face of England, and as a minor conse- 
quence to transform what had been the pre- 
serves of a leisured minority into the holiday 
resorts of the many. The process was gradual. 
Even in the eighteenth century all the visitors 
had not come from the upper class. But by the 
middle of the following century the aristocracy 
had yielded place to the middle classes. Queen 
Victoria found Brighton ‘very indiscreet and 
troublesome’ and never went again after 1843. 
Blackpool at about the same time was being 
deserted by ‘persons of distinction and fashion’, 
and a visitor commented on the fact that the 
highest in rank at his hotel were a Yorkshire 
ironfounder and a retired Liverpool wine mer- 
chant. Fashionable people were turning away 
from the English seaside to Scotland, Ireland, 
the Lakes, and the Continent. 

The most important single factor in this 
change was the railway. It did not follow that 
the development of a modern system of tran- 
port would lead to mass holiday-making. That 
depended on other things. But without it mass 
holiday-making in the modern sense would 
have been impossible. 

A foretaste of the railway age was given by 
the success of the pleasure steamers which 
began to ply on the Thames and the Clyde 
in the first quarter of the century. The steamers 
to Margate drove out the famous hoys which 
had taken from ten to seventy hours for the 
trip; the steamers guaranteed to do it in eight. 
The number of passengers increased fivefold in 
twenty years, rising from around 20,000 in 
1815-16 to over 100,000 in 1835-6. 

But the great liberator was the railway. It 
is difficult now to realize what a revolution it 
meant. Of the excursion train a journalist 
wrote that 

‘the birth of this new and cheap means of 

transit is as if the wings of the wind had been 

given for a week to the closely confined 
operative, the hard working mechanic, and 
the counter-riveted shopkeeper. They enjoy 
the needful relaxation from the toil or care 
or confinement of business; they see new 
scenes and acquire new tastes for the beauti- 
ful in nature as, whirled along by the steam- 
car, they rush, “Forth to fresh fields, and 


pastures new’’.’ 


The railway made it possible to travel as 
never before, and industrial progress increased 
the number of people who could afford the 
time and the money to take holidays away 
from home. But to say this poses and does not 
answer the question of why the seaside became 
the chief holiday playground of the English. 
Why not the spas, the mountains, the country, 
or indeed some new kind of pleasure resort? 

The answer is partly that the upper classes 
had set a fashion which others were pre- 
disposed to adopt as soon as they had the 
chance. This tendency had been noticed as 
early as 1788 when William Hutton wrote: 
‘One of the fashionable pleasures of the day is 
to visit a watering place. . . . Wherever the 
people in high life take the lead, the next class 
eagerly follow.’ Because they were already 
established the seaside resorts were also well 
equipped to cater for the new visitors. 

But there were other and perhaps more 
interesting reasons for the popularity of sea- 
side holidays. One was the continuing belief in 
the special health-giving properties of a stay 
by the sea. There were three ways in which the 
health might benefit, the historian of Blackpool 
stated, ‘air, drinking the water, and bathing. 
Some use all three, but all use the first.’ The 
emphasis was to pass to the air but even the 
internal use of sea-water continued to have its 
advocates. A medical handbook published in 
1860 said that the usual dose was half a pint, 
and it was more pleasurable if mixed with port 
wine, milk, or beef tea. A German professor 
had ascribed the virtues of sea-water to the fact 
that it contained ‘a quantity of subtile and 
volatile animal particles of which chemistry 
knows nothing, but which extraordinarily 
increase its stimulating power’. However, there 
was no need to refer to science in support of 
the general view that a seaside holiday was 
good for you. ‘One of the best physicians our 
City has ever known’, said Thackeray, ‘is kind, 
cheerful, merry Doctor Brighton.’ 

It may well be, however, that the most 
important factor was the special fascination 
which the sea had in an age which had only 
recently discovered the mystery and beauty of 
nature. There were magic and romance in 
aspects of the seaside scene which are now 
merely commonplace. “There is something in 
being near the sea, like the confines of eternity,’ 
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said Hazlitt; ‘it is a new element, a pure 
abstraction.’ Sir Edward Denham in Jane 
Austen’s unfinished novel Sanditon spoke ‘in a 
tone of a great Taste and Feeling . . . of the 
Sea and the Sea Shore—and ran with Energy 
through all the usual Phrases employed in 
praise of their Sublimity, and descriptive of 
the undescribable Emotions they excite in the 
Mind of Sensibility’. The emotions which the 
sea could arouse are vividly illustrated by 
Charlotte Bronté’s reactions when she saw the 
sea for the first time at Bridlington in 1839. 
‘The idea of seeing the sea,’ she wrote, ‘of 
being near it, watching its changes by sunrise, 
sunset, moonlight, and noonday, in calm, per- 
haps in storm, fills and satisfies my mind.’ 
When at last she saw it, ‘in its expanse, she was 
quite overpowered, she could not speak until 
she had shed some tears, she signed to her 
friend to leave her and walk on; this she did 
for a few steps, knowing full well what Charlotte 
was passing through, and the stern efforts she 
was making to subdue her emotions—her 
friend joined her as soon as she thought she 
might without inflicting pain; her eyes were 
red and swollen, she was still trembling, but 
submitted to be led towards where the view 
was less impressive; for the remainder of the 
day she was very quiet, subdued and exhausted.’ 
And the realization of enjoyment was ‘as 
intense as anticipation had depicted’. Her 
‘impressions of the sea never wore off: she 
would often recall her views of it, and wonder 
what its aspect would be just at the time she 
was speaking of it’. 

Charlotte Bronté was a special case. The sea 
did not take most people quite so violently. 
But in a milder form the feeling of wonderment 
and awe was characteristic of the age. Some- 
thing of the glamour attached to the simplest 
objects connected with the mysterious ocean. 
The following verses about sea weed are quoted 
in a volume which was published in 1856: 


Oh call us not weeds, but flowers of the sea, 

For lovely, and gay, and bright-tinted are we; 

Our blush is as deep as the rose of thy bowers, 

Then call us not weeds—we are ocean’s gay 
flow’rs, 

Not nurs’d like the plants of the summer 
parterre, 

Whose gales are but sighs of an evening air; 
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Our exquisite, fragile, and delicate forms 
Are the prey of the ocean when vex’d with 
his storms. 


Whatever the reasons, the sea exerted the 
same fascination on the new visitors from the 
middle and the working classes as it had done 
on their predecessors. The closely knit social 
life which had characterized the early seaside 
resorts was, however, doomed. It presupposed 
that most at any rate of the visitors shared the 
same tastes and were drawn from the same 
social milieu. What was more, it was essentially 
adult in character. It was not simply that 
people of fashion ceased to predominate and 
increasingly found other holiday playgrounds, 
but the new holiday-makers brought their 
children with them. The passing of the old 
order was symbolized by the suppression of the 
post of Master of Ceremonies at Brighton in 
1855. The emphasis switched from adult to 
juvenile pleasures; the family looked inwards 
and drew upon itself for its social life; the 
mantle of Beau Nash, who had ruled Bath with 
an iron rod, had passed to paterfamilias. Where- 
as life at the eighteenth-century resort had been 
regulated and communal the Victorian family 
holiday was individualistic and largely self- 
contained. 

Vast changes in the scale and variety of 
English holiday-making have occurred during 
the present century. Yet the seaside holiday 
has retained its pre-eminence, and in its 
essentials it differs surprisingly little from the 
seaside holiday of the Victorian age. There is, 
however, one development which may fore- 
shadow the future of the Englishman’s holiday. 
This is the rise of the holiday camp. That it 
should have aroused so much controversy is in 
itself prima facie evidence of its importance. 
There now seems no doubt that it has come to 
stay, but what has not always been appreci- 
ated—least of all by those who have con- 
demned ‘Butlinism’—is that the holiday camp 
is only one of several examples of a general 
tendency. It is distinguished from the tra- 
ditional holiday by its communal character 
and by the extent to which the individual 
leaves it to others to decide for him how he 
spends his time. But it shares these character- 
istics with other modern forms of holiday- 
making which cannot be so facilely dismissed 
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as expressions of mass culture. They include 
the cruise, the winter sports holiday, the con- 
ducted tour, and the increasingly popular 
coach tour. 

If these developments give a glimpse of the 
future they are also strongly reminiscent of the 
past. For all the differences there is much in 
common between the contemporary holiday 
camp or winter sports resort and eighteenth- 


171 
century Bath and Brighton, where convention 
determined the daily routine, a Master of the 
Ceremonies presided over the entertainments, 
and one of his duties was to introduce the 
visitors to each other. The road from Nash to 
Butlin has been winding, but as the crow flies 
the distance is not great. The individualistic 
holiday may prove to have been the aberration, 
and the communal holiday the norm. 


The House of Love 


ucH home and shelter as the sea-birds have, 

their wings fanning, their bodies swinging in, air, 
who singly gaze down on the sea, or pack on the shore, 
fishers of pools, or deep sea crest of the wave; 


some who, spanning the deep, shadow creation, 
on pinions parting the sky, the scud, the spume; 
others who spend their flight over stranded foam 
on flats left by the tide for the moon-led ocean, 


pennyweight bodies, stellar dust from the Maker’s 
hand over the close-packed gold of the sand 
pouring to breath-held bank, dip and ascend, 

as wheels turning in grain spin gold from the fellies. 


Free of the elements earth, air and sea, 
themselves fire in the veins that throb and sing, 
owning nothing and possessing nothing 
they enter and bear with them the pulse of joy: 


Carry it with them when, wings folded, 

down from the ecstasy of vision and flight 

dropped, they touch ground, and aloof and separate 
bend quiet bills to feed in the mere-closed mud. 


W. A. B. GARDENER 


, 


Teaching Method, 1391: Notes on Chaucer’s 
Astrolabe 


By J. E. 
Lecturer in English, 


is writen is writen for oure doctrine’,' 
didacticism does not obtrude in his poetry and 
few of us think of him in the role of formal 
teacher. But in one work, the literary curiosity 
A Treatise on the Astrolabe, he avowedly pro- 
poses ‘to teche . . . a certein nombre of con- 
clusions aperteynyng to the same instrument’ 
to ‘lyte Lowys my sone’ [Introd.: lines 14-15 
and line 1]. Here, whether he is father of the 
small boy or not,” he feels the same as any 
parent today who sets out to explain the intri- 
cacies of a railway engine to a son who has 
just been given his coveted first model. The 
piece is primarily a private lesson for Lewis, 
a theoretical explanation of the boy’s own 
simplified instrument [Pt. II, § 5, ll. 1 sq., 
cf. Pt. I, § 21, 1. 7] together with practical prob- 
lems for him to solve as he tests his assimilation 
of the theory. 

Yet it is also clear that Chaucer expected 
the lesson to reach a wider public of adults 
with the same teaching problem as his own. 
The metaphorical phrase which ends the intro- 
duction [‘And with this swerd shal I sleen 
envie’, 1. 73], an acknowledgement to an adult 
literary convention,’ would be quite out of 
place in an intimate letter to a boy of ten. 
The cutting-edges of ‘this swerd’, Chaucer’s 
excuses for his style and his disclaimer of 
originality [Introd. ll. 47 sq. and ll. 68 sq.], 
are obviously asides for adults seeking a suit- 
able textbook on the Astrolabe for other 
interested small boys. 

It is as a school textbook, functional prose 
for a junior boys’ class, that this treatise should 
be assessed, for the ‘elvyssh’ poet of the Canter- 
bury Road speaking subtly, humorously, and 
variously, to a mature audience, is here re- 
placed by a careful and sober teacher trying 
to get a science lesson across to a boy of school 
age. His methods are stated and implied; and 
it may be of interest, perhaps of value, to 
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record them in this brief essay in order to find 
out what kind of a teacher Chaucer was. 

He begins, like any good teacher, by sub- 
ordinating his abilities to the task in hand; and 
when, in the introduction, he has to apologize 
for his ‘superfluite of wordes’ the excuse is not 
the conventional modesty of writers of that 
time. For he is intentionally prolix in deference 
to a teaching tag of his own schooldays which 
he takes as his maxim. He declaims the pro- 
verb: ‘sothly me semith better to writen unto 
a child twyes a god sentence, than he forgete 
it onys’ in the introduction [ll. 55 sq.], and 
carries it into effect in the text with the delight- 
fully pedantic ‘Now have I told the[e] twyes’ 
[Pt. I, § 16, 1. 20]. But there are passages where 
the pedantry is far from delightful and little 
Lewis—and we—would have welcomed a 
mere twice. I note particularly the end of 
Pt. II, § 36 where he runs through the whole 
gamut of nadirs beginning: “The begynning of 
the 7 hous is nader of the ascendent, and 
the begynning of the 8 hous is nader of the 
2 hous...’ and so on to: ‘the begynning of the 
12 hous is nader of the 6’. At least Lewis is 
not likely to forget this once. Nor is he likely to 
place his ‘round plate of metal’, required in 
Pt. II, § 38, on an uneven surface when 
Chaucer tells him to ‘ley this rounde plate 
upon an evene ground, or on an evene ston, 
or on an evene stok fix in the ground; and ley 
it evene by a level’. This method is very 
reminiscent of some types of instruction in army 
weapon-training centres a decade ago. 

Yet Chaucer believes in it, and partly as a 
result of this precept there comes a fair sprink- 
ling of parentheses like ‘as I have shewed’ [Pt. 
I, § 17, 1. 21], ‘as I have seid’ [Pt. I, § 16, 1. 16], 
‘as I first seide’ [Pt. I, § 21, 1. 79], ‘as I have 
taught in the 2 chapitre bifore’ [Pt. II, § 9, 1. 2]. 
These are as unnecessary stylistically as the 
public speaker’s ‘everybody knows . . .” but 
represent the teacher’s recurring apology to 
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the bright boys in the class and to himself as 
he drums the point home to the mediocre 
average. They are, however, oral features 
which may suggest another contributory cause. 
In the introduction Chaucer appeals to ‘every 
discret persone that redith or herith this litel 
tretys ...’ [ll. 48-49], and scholars are still un- 
decided whether ‘redith or herith’ is an empty 
formulaic phrase remaining from an older 
period or there is real meaning in ‘herith’.* 
But if it is the latter and this lesson is to be read 
aloud and heard, the imperfections usually 
associated with speech would be wisely left in 
the script to allow easier and more realistic 
reading. A script for a Schools Broadcast might 
well reveal similar features. It is impossible to 
say that Chaucer consciously retained these 
parentheses for artistic effect, but we may recall 
that he had experimented with conversation 
in poetry before the date of The Astrolabe,5 and 
at least they do help to make the treatise more 
human. 

So too, paradoxically, do the familiar 
admonitions of teacher to pupil which Chaucer 
seems to associate with classroom teaching. 
Pay attention to this, note this point, this is 
important; ‘And tak kep, for from henes forth- 
ward I wol clepen the heighte of any thing that 
is taken by the rewle “the altitude”, withoute 
moo wordes’ [Pt. I, § 1, ll. 3 sq.]—this is a techni- 
cal term and you must remember it; “Take this 
manere of settyng for a general rule, ones for 
evere’ [Pt. IT, § 3, ll. 7 sq.; cf. Pt. IT, § 3, 1. 65]; 
‘Natheles this rule in generall wol I warne the 
for evere’ [Pt. II, § 3, ll. 70-71]. He passes 
quickly over certain points which are quite 
simple with ‘What nedith more declaracioun?’ 
[Pt. II, § 11, 1. 5] or “This chapitre is so generall 
evere in oon that there nedith no more 
declaracioun; but forget it not’ [Pt. II, § 2, 
ll. 12 sq]. Such phrases as ‘forget it not’, ‘knowe 
wel’, ‘truste wel’, ‘note wel’, ‘understonde wel’, 
and the simple Latin ‘nota’ are the teacher’s 
punctuation marks throughout the piece. Of 
these, ‘understonde wel’ is used so many 
times—seventeen in fact—that it becomes a 
familiar mannerism. 

These admonitions and precepts suggest that 
Chaucer is conscientiously copying the con- 
ventional manner of teachers of his time. But 
he is too much Geoffrey Chaucer to stay be- 
hind the teaching desk, and there is an inti- 


macy between the tutor and pupil which would 
communicate itself to any who read the text- 
book later. The tone is set with the choice of 
proverb in the introduction to explain why he 
accedes to Lewis’s ‘besy praier’: “Than for as 
mochel as a philosofre saith, “he wrappith him 
in his frend, that condescendith to the right- 
fulle praiers of his frend”’ ’ [Il. 6 sq.]; and there 
are a number of indications in prologue and 
text that Chaucer was full of friendly con- 
sideration for his little student. He selects from 
his own knowledge of writings on the Astrolabe, 
and tells the boy he is not going to teach him 
everything for three reasons: firstly, no one in 
this country knows all that is to be known 
about the instrument; secondly, some con- 
clusions are still in doubt; thirdly, ‘somme of 
hem ben to harde to thy tendir age of ten yeer 
to conceyve’. The first is a reservation reveal- 
ing a scholarly Chaucer who realizes that there 
is always more to learn. The second two reasons 
present Chaucer as a considerate teacher of 
small boys. Nothing will be gained by clutter- 
ing Lewis’s mind with theories which cannot 
be demonstrated, or with conclusions which 
are too difficult for him to understand. And 
he will teach this technical subject in plain 
language [in ‘naked wordes in Englissh’] be- 
cause ‘curious enditying and hard sentence is 
ful hevy at onys for such a child to lerne’. 
Chaucer himself seems to have suffered from 
the same alliance, for the garrulous eagle of 
The House of Fame voices the same aphorism in 
different words as reason for his plain language.°® 
The teacher’s own experience makes him con- 
siderate of the boy; and, in all, there is the 
pleasant picture of the scholar who determines 
to teach accurately but only what a child can 
understand, and in a language that he believes 
a child can follow. But the truest indication of 
his knowledge and consideration of children is 
in the text. Anyone can mouth pious maxims 
but the good teacher unobtrusively carries 
them into effect. We find this in The Astrolabe 
where minor qualifications of the text show an 
understanding of the impatience of small 
minds: ‘Now yf so be that the semith to longe a 
tarieng to abide til that the sonne be in the 
hevedes of Aries or of Libra, than wayte whan 
the sonne is in any othir degre .. .” [Pt. II, 
§ 25, ll. 30 sq.]; and where Chaucer speaks 
gentle words of caution to hasty hands: “Take 
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than thin Astrelabie with bothe handes sadly 
and slighly . . .’ and all will go well in this 
experiment . . . ‘so that [= provided that] thou 
worke softly and avysely in the kouching’ [Pt. II, 
§ 29, ll. 18 sq. and Il. 27 sq.]. Similar are the 
friendly warnings to take care and be calm: 
‘sek besily’ [Pt. II, § 14, 1. 1], ‘wayte bisely’ 
[Pt. II, § 38, 1. 13], ‘aspye diligently’ [Pt. II, 
§ 17, 1. 8], and ‘abid than stille’ [Pt. II, § 38, 
1, 18]. Chaucer knew children, and no one 
need wonder how the pathos of the Prioress’s 
Tale is so easily evoked. Incidentally, there are 
minor verbal similarities between the lesson to 
Lewis and the description of the ‘litel clergeoun’. 
The word ‘litel’ recurring so evocatively in the 
tale is used three times of Lewis [Introd. 1. 1 
and 1. 33; Pt. I, § 6, 1. 3]. Both boys are of 
‘tendre age’. Obviously these similarities are 
not enough to suggest that the real boy is a 
model for the fictional one, but undoubtedly 
Chaucer’s understanding of children, shown 
in The Astrolabe, helps to vivify the ‘innocent’ 
of the tale. 

This understanding makes the poet elucidate 
his meaning in a painstaking manner. At times 
he explains difficult words by adding easier 


synonyms: ‘tak the netherest elongacioun 
(lengthing) fro the same equinoxial lyne’ [Pt. IT, 


§ 25, Il. 62 sq.], ‘these same signes . . . ben 
cleped tortuose signes, or croked signes’ [Pt. IT, 
§ 28, ll. 28 sq.], ‘the est lyne, or ellis the lyne 
orientale . . . the west lyne, or ellis the lyne 
occidentale’ [Pt. I, § 5, ll. 6 sq.]. He gives the 
etymology of some words such as ‘tropic’: ‘of 
‘tropos’, that is to seien ‘ageynward’ [Pt. I,§17, 
ll. 12 sq.], which may not be absolutely ac- 
curate but is helpful; and ‘zodiac’, to show why 
it is called ‘the cercle of the bestes’: ‘for “zodia” 
in langage of Grek sowneth “‘bestes” in Latyn 
tunge’ [Pt. I, § 21, ll. 58 sq.]. Sometimes he 
uses comparisons to bring the ideas within the 
concrete world of a child, as when he is 
describing the azimuths, arcs extending from 
the zenith to the horizon: ‘From this cenyth, 
as it semeth, there comen a maner croked 
strikes [strokes, lines] like to the clawes of a 
loppe [spider] or elles like the werk [strands, 
openwork]’ of a wommans calle [hair-net]’ [Pt. 
I, § 19, ll. 1 sq.]; and, describing the ‘riet’: “The 
riet of thin Astrelabie with thy zodiak, shapen 
in manere of a net or of a lopwebbe [cobweb]’ 
[Pt. I, § 21, ll. 1 sq.; cf. Pt. I, § 3, Il. 5 sq.]. 
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On the hackneyed but sound principle that 
‘examples teach more than precepts’ this 
treatise, like all good school scientific text- 
books, has many problems and experiments. 
In Chaucer’s work some of them are demon- 
strably up to date and relevant. It is always 
impressive to students to find that their teacher 
has taken the trouble to work out a problem 
specially for them, which emphasizes the practi- 
cal value of the instrument they are studying 
here and now. Chaucer does it in those 
examples, which are well known to investi- 
gators of the Chaucerian canon, in Pt. IT, § 1 
and § 3 beginning: “The yeer of oure Lord 
1391, the 12 day of March at midday’, where 
he demonstrates how to find ‘the degre of the 
sonne’ and ‘the tyde of the day’ respectively; 
and in the second proposition of Pt. II, § 1: 
‘Anothir day I wolde knowen the degre of my 
sonne, and this was at midday in the 13 day 
of December.”® In Pt. II, § 22, his numerical 
example uses figures for the latitude of Oxford 
and the instrument had been ‘compowned 
after’ the latitude of this ancient city. 

The evidence presented above to suggest 
that Chaucer was a conscientious teacher may 
appear to be flimsy if the individual points are 
taken singly and out of context. But the small 
qualifications are embedded in the text and 
scattered throughout the treatise to reveal that 
the teacher was thinking of his pupil all the 
time. The general arrangement, clearly made 
in parts and sub-sections, is suitable for any 
scientific exposition and was no doubt copied 
from Messahala and others ;° but the insertions 
show that this treatise is a lesson for Lewis. 
There are no long passages without the per- 
sonal additions; and we may take the short 
paragraph 2 of Part II as an example of the 
style. It is entitled “To knowe the altitude of 
the sonne or of othre celestial bodies’ and 
continues: 

‘Put the ryng of thyn Astrelabie upon thy 
right thombe, and turne thi lift syde ageyn 
the light of the sonne; and remewe thy rewle 
up and doun til that the stremes of the sonne 
shine thorugh bothe holes of thi rewle. Loke 
than how many degrees thy rule is areised 
fro the litel crois upon thin est lyne, and tak 
there the altitude of thi sonne. And in this 
same wise maist thow knowe by night the 
altitude of the mone or of brighte sterres. 
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This chapitre is so generall evere in oon 
that there nedith no more declaracioun; but 
forget it not.’ 


This section, as Chaucer says, is general, and 
it must be admitted that in the more detailed 
descriptions there are many scholarly reserva- 
tions which a modern teacher would omit, but 
no exposition could be clearer than in this pas- 
sage. The prose moves slowly but smoothly and 
is warmed by the personal ‘thy, thyn’, and by 
the oral admonition at the end. 

The Astrolabe was written carefully; in it 
there is none of the sparkle of Chaucer’s best 
tales. We might have wished for more and 
livelier comparisons, a little less regard for the 
scholar and more for the teacher; but educa- 
tion was a more solemn business then than 
now, and there is no doubt that Chaucer 
regarded his task as a serious one. So serious 
was he that in one instance [Pt. IT, § 4] he took 
it as his duty to explain to Lewis a use of the 
Astrolabe which he believed to be nonsense in 
order to present the whole case and comment 
on it. In this section he narrates how astro- 


' The ‘Retraction’ of the Canterbury Tales. C.T. 
x (I), 1. 1083. The references are to The Poetical 
Works of Chaucer, edit. F. N. Robinson [Oxford, 
1933]. Quotations in the text from The Treatise on 
the Astrolabe are identified by section, paragraph, 
and line. 

2 The problem is still unsettled whether ‘Lowys’ 
was Chaucer’s own son or Lewis Clifford, son and 
namesake of Chaucer’s intimate friend Sir Lewis 
Clifford. See Robinson, op. cit., p. 983. 

3 Robinson, op. cit., p. 951, note to Troilus and 
Criseyde, 1. 1856. 

* Robinson, op. cit., p. 984, note to 1. 48. 

5 See N. Coghill, The Poet Chaucer, O.U.P. 1949, 
p. 62. 

® House of Fame, lines 861-3: 


For harde langage and hard matere 
Ys encumbrous for to here 
Attones. 


NOTES 
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logers attempt to forecast the destinies of men 
by means of ‘judicial astrology’ and, having 
done it with the disclaiming ‘saien these 
astrologiens’, ‘thei seyn’, he finally dissociates 
himself from such superstitious belief with 
‘Natheles these ben observaunces of judicial 
matere and rytes of payens, in whiche my spirit 
hath no feith.. . [Pt. II, § 4, ll. 63 sq.]. This 
bald declaration, coming, as it does, a few 
years after the passionate outburst at the end 
of Troilus and Criseyde about ‘payens corsed 
olde rites’ [Bk. V, 1. 1849] and reflecting the 
same attitude to judicial astrology in the 
Franklin’s Tale [ll. 1133 sq. and 1292-3], is 
evidence of this seriousness. 

The Astrolabe reveals that when Chaucer took 
over the role of formal teacher, he was some- 
thing of a pedant who, while obeying one pro- 
verb, forgot another that ‘he teaches ill who 
teaches all’. But he was a considerate man care- 
fully writing a dull, intentionally prolix but 
straightforward treatise which, in what may 
be his own words,'® was ‘Bred and mylk for 
childeren’: a plain but nourishing diet for 
technically-minded small boys. 


7 Neither Robinson, W. W. Skeat, A Treatise on 
the Astrolabe, E.E.T.S., E.S. 16, London, 1872, nor 
Globe Edition of The Works of Chaucer, London, 
1898, comment on the obvious extension of meaning 
in the noun ‘work’ in this context. But see O.£.D., 
s.v. ‘work’ sb. m1. 16, concrete. 

8 On the use of these examples to help date the 
piece see Skeat, op. cit., p. xviii and p. xviii, note 1; 
Robinson, op. cit., p. 983, column 2; and A. 
Brusendorff, The Chaucer Tradition, London, Copen- 
hagen, 1925, p. 176, note 5. If the treatise is dated 
1391 as these scholars believe, the examples are 
obviously up to date. 

9 The method is a commonplace. The relevant 
parts of Messahala’s text are printed in Skeat, op. 
cit., p. 88 sq. in titled sections. 

10 Brusendorff, op. cit., p. 177, suggests that since 
this title appears in three of the best manuscripts, 
one in each text group, it may well have been 
Chaucer’s own choice. 
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Lament for a White Cat 


LL creatures celebrate the sun today: 
A Furred bees that hum and boom among white clover; 
Grasshoppers whirring, and the flirting brimstones 
Flickering by like flakes of lemon light— 
All, in a world of sun and honey, under 
The stretched silk of the sky, 
All dance and dazzle in their summer joy. 
Only the one most fiercely brimmed with living, 
The lithe and unseen watcher in the daisies— 
That one alone is missing from his play. 


The ballet—twirling after butterflies, 

Stealthy in grace, light through the pricked ears rosy— 
Is ended now, dancer for ever truant; 

No more to sidle, sly and sinuous, 

Poising to pounce, through plumed and tasselled grasses, 
Till from their worms the affronted blackbirds rise. 
Nowhere will he be found now in this garden, 

Bask in the faithless sun, throbbing contentment, 
Voluptuous yet vigilant, his coral 

Pads curling; narrowing green-as-gooseberry eyes. 


Aloof, inscrutable—sun-worshipper, 

By turns companionable and remote, 

You spoke my solitary nature’s tongue. 

Incalculable heart, I knew and prized you 

As one of my own kind; and so this morning, 

Foolish in human fondness, still am grieving 

Over one feline death—the void that June 

Heightens and underlines here in the garden; 

And mourning this, am spoiled for the whole summer 
That played him traitor, its most rapturous lover. 


O mocking bliss of creatures that still live!— 
Bird, bee, and butterfly; while only he 

Is in his summer prime shut from this sun, 
From joy rnust play perpetual absentee— 
My innocent and delicate-stepping one, 
Uncomprehending into darkness gone. 


MARGARET WILLY 
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ETRARCH’S sonnets are generally known 
Panty through sixteenth-century translations 
and imitations. What follows is an attempt to 
get closer to the Petrarch whom the Eliza- 
bethans knew; whom Wyat, Surrey, and 
Sidney read in Italian. 

Petrarch’s reputation as a literary source of 
the English Renaissance is high: he supplied a 
new form, many new mannerisms, and an 
‘ideal’ pattern of love. These Petrarchan 
elements in Elizabethan poetry are easily 
recognized and labelled. So, likewise, are the 
anti-Petrarchan tendencies in Sidney, Shake- 
speare, and Donne. 

No student essay on this subject is complete 
without a jibe at the ‘artificiality’ of Petrarch, 
and therefore the anti-Petrarchans will need 
no advocate. Sidney too jibed at the artificial 
‘dictionary method’ of much contemporary 
poetry written ‘after’ Petrarch. But he did not 
make the mistake of condemning the master 
along with his imitators. 

The truth is that there are, in Petrarch’s 
sonnets, both art and artifice. He provides 
both a model to be ‘imitated’ and a set of rules 
to be ‘copied’ ; both an inspiration and a hand- 
book (or ‘dictionary’). Petrarch, like the 
‘ancients’, could be used in different ways— 
and also abused—by the Elizabethans. 

The actual experience of love on which the 
sonnets to Laura are based has its special 
scope and obvious limitation. Little is known 
of the lady whom Petrarch loved: Laura was 
probably the wife of a Hugo de Sade. Petrarch 
saw her first, in a church, in 1327. Twenty 
years followed, apparently barren of incident 
for the two ‘lovers’. In 1348 Petrarch heard of 
Laura’s death, after which he continued to 
write sonnets about her. These slender facts 
form the basis of the Petrarchan experience of 
love, and, in fact, suggest circumstances ideal 
for its development. They form a pattern 
which is repeated, with variations, wherever 
Petrarchan poetry exists, in Italy or England. 
Intimate details and close contact are not the 
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material of which the Petrarchan pattern is 
made: they are subsidiary to it, or, sometimes, 
serve as decorations upon it. Familiarity, love- 
making, marriage, have their part in the 
experience which lies behind the very different 
Songs and Sonets of Donne. It is their absence 
from the typical Petrarchan situation that is 
important. 

Petrarchan lovers are invariably unequal 
and invariably divided. The barrier between 
them, though not always overtly mentioned, 
acts as a third ‘character’ in the love drama, 
creating tension between the other two, the 
lover and the lady. For example, it creates 
moods of impossible aspiration in the former, 
while giving to the latter an unassailable 
authority and detachment. The destruction of 
the third element, whether in Petrarch’s son- 
nets to Laura, Sidney’s Astrophel and Stella, 
Daniel’s Delia or Drayton’s Idea, would involve 
more than its own destruction. A way of think- 
ing, feeling and behaving would go too. The 
essential triangular pattern would dissolve. 

Many things can create a barrier between 
a man who loves and a woman who is loved. 
The barrier in Petrarch’s first sonnet sequence, 
In Vita di Madonna Laura, is the fact that Laura 
is married; in the second, In Morte di Madonna 
Laura, the fact that she is dead. Marriage is a 
common Petrarchan barrier. Stella’s marriage 
places Astrophel/Sidney in a typical Petrarchan 
posture: that of the unsuccessful and frustrated 
lover. The Petrarchan heroine remains in- 
accessible whether by virtue of her marriage, 
her translation to heaven, or her social status. 

The latter, the social barrier, though it 
receives no emphasis in Petrarch’s own sonnets, 
is of special importance to the Elizabethan 
Petrarchans. Upon it a whole edifice of compli- 
mentary verse is constructed. Daniel’s Delia 
and Drayton’s Idea were both probably 
patronesses, socially superior to their poet- 
protégés. The Petrarchan pattern proved 
perfectly adaptable to the nature of poet- 
patron relationships. But the circumstance 
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Petrarch and the Elizabethans 


which most strongly favoured the growth of this 
offshoot from Petrarch was, of course, the pres- 
ence of a queen upon the throne. Raleigh, in his 
prefatory sonnet to The Faerie Queene, made 
Elizabeth a second Laura; and clearly she 
expected to be treated as a Petrarchan heroine. 
Her courtiers were all, as it were, officially in 
love with Cynthia/Gloriana. The love poems 
addressed to the queen, or to the great ladies 
of the court, describe a public, and therefore 
harmless, mode of aristocratic flirtation, flatter- 
ing to the heroine and no dishonour to her 
‘lovers’. Petrarch’s original emphasis is simply 
shifted from private to public life. The roles of 
unsuccessful lover and disgraced or dis- 
appointed suitor at court are readily inter- 
changeable. Elizabethan Petrarchanism has a 
social and a literary source; and these merge 
at the point where the divinity that hedges 
monarch or aristocrat is identified with the 
divinity that hedges Petrarch’s Laura: 


All suddenly I saw the Faery Queene: 
At whose approch the soule of Petrarke wept. 


Petrarchanism became a part of Elizabethan 
courtly behaviour, while still drawing on the 
inspiration of the original literary episode of 
Petrarch and Laura. Petrarch’s importance 
for the Elizabethans, as the maker of a pattern, 
cannot be overestimated. 

If the Elizabethans owed to Petrarch a 
general pattern, useful for all kinds of love 
poetry from the personal to the ceremonial, 
they also drew upon the sonnets to Laura in 
more detail. Here, two examples, chosen for 
their widely different qualities, must suffice. 

The first example, no. 5 from In Vita di 
Madonna Laura, is an exercise in ‘wit’, and, 
as such, undoubtedly appeals more to Eliza- 
bethan than to modern taste. Petrarch, here, 
becomes involved in a play upon the name 
Laureta. He supposes that the first two syllables 
are compounded of parts of the words Laudare 
(praise), Reverire (reverence), and Reale (royal), 
while the last syllable comes from Taci (be 
silent). Thus he concludes that his heroine 
Laureta will wish to ‘be silent’ on the subject 
of her own ‘praise-worthiness’, &c. The sonnet 
offers the reader an amusement equivalent to 
that of a crossword puzzle, which, once solved, 
has no further interest. The mind is engaged 
momentarily ; feeling obviously plays no part in 


this witty, rhetorical exercise. Because many of 
the conclusions of Petrarch’s sonnets—for in- 
stance, the conclusion that Laura is worthy of 
all praise—are incontrovertible and offer no 
surprises, an overplus of interest is frequently 
attracted to the manner in which those con- 
clusions are reached. The danger implicit in 
such writing is that of false ingenuity, when 
manner becomes mannerism. Petrarch, it must 
seem on such evidence, supplied English poetry 
with all too many conceits, hyperboles, stock 
devices, and barren witticisms; there is an 
element of justice in Sidney’s dismissal of the 
‘dictionary method’. But our own divergence 
from the Elizabethan literary taste is nowhere 
so marked as in the matter of ‘wit’ in poetry. 
Shakespeare puns endlessly on his own name 
(Will); Sidney on that of Stella’s husband 
(Rich) ; those who enjoyed the ‘Laureta’ sonnet 
would also enjoy Donne’s Flea. Thus what in 
Petrarch now seems most trivial and outmoded 
was undoubtedly for the Elizabethans techni- 
cally valuable and mentally stimulating. 

No. 34 of In Morte di Madonna Laura is as 
great as the ‘Laureta’ sonnet is small. No 
English sonnet derives directly from it, nor 
does it teach rhetorical techniques. It is a 
great model whose value for future sonneteers 
is imponderable. 


Levommi il mio pensier in parte ov’era 
Quella ch’io cerco e non ritrovo in terra: 
Ivi, fra lor ch’] terzo cerchio serra, 

La rividi pid bella e meno altera. 

Per man mi prese e disse: in questa spera 
Sarai ancor meco, se’! desir non erra: 
I’son colei che ti die’ tanta guerra, 

E compie’ mia giornata innanzi sera. 
Mio ben non cape in intelletto umano: 
Te solo aspetto, e, quel che tanto amasti, 
E laggiuso é€ rimaso, il mio bel velo. 

Deh perché tacque ed allargd la mano? 
Ch’al suon de’detti si pietosi e casti 

Poco manco ch’io non rimasi in cielo. 


(The following is a purely literal translation: 
Raised in thought to that place where lives the 
lady whom I seek and cannot find on earth— 
there, amongst those who are in the third 
circle (i.e. in heaven) I saw her again, only 
more beautiful and less proud (than when on 
earth). She took me by the hand and said: 
You will be with me in this place, if my wishes 
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do not mislead me. I am she who gave you 
such torment (war) and who ended my day 
before evening (i.e. died young). My happiness 
cannot be comprehended’ within the human 
mind. I long only for you and for my beautiful 
veil (i.e. my body) which you loved so much 
and which has remained on earth.’ Alas, why 
did she stop and release my hand? For at the 
sound of such pure and compassionate words, 
I almost remained in heaven.) 

Petrarch’s vision of Laura in heaven offers 
opportunities for a seriousness which many of 
the situations used as the basis for earlier son- 
nets do not afford. For example, a charac- 
teristic ‘earthly’ situation is the lover’s attempt 
to snatch a kiss followed by the lady’s proud 
repulse. Those earlier episodes—all the lovers’ 
‘warfare’ on earth—are now referred to with 
an ironic objectivity hitherto impossible. Death 
gives a new slant on those endless struggles. 
There is humour here; a humour more subtle 
than that which comes out in the verbal 
witticisms of the ‘Laureta’ sonnet. Death alters 
much for Petrarch and Laura. It gives both a 
release of feeling. Laura, translated to heaven, 
can speak to Petrarch with enlightenment, 
drawing on new experiences: ‘Mio ben non 
cape in intelletto umano.’ Her personality 
changes so that from a proud and noble lady 
she becomes a being with spiritual authority. 
But far from treating Petrarch in an oppres- 
sively authoritarian manner, she is actually 
now more intimate and tender than she was on 
earth. And far from her former remoteness she 
now comes forward herself to offer consolation. 
The momentary nostalgia for her physical 
body, the desire for the happiness of the earth- 
bound lover, give Laura dimensions which 
stand out beyond the square formation of 
earthly perfection and beauty. The paradox 
is that Laura dead comes to life poetically. 
The sonnet is a subtle blend of heavenly 
wisdom and human feeling, a juxtaposition of 
‘divine comedy’ and earthly tragedy. Petrarch 
works on the two planes without making either 
seem unreal. While an intelligible thought and 
story are developed, feeling is allowed to 
fluctuate. No ‘conceit’ has taken charge; the 
sonnet is controlled by its thoughts and feelings. 
It answers any charge of superficiality or arti- 
ficiality that may be made against Petrarch’s 
poetry. 
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Devices are easy to copy. But what Petrarch 
does in this sonnet cannot deliberately be 
copied. No obvious instance of an English 
sonnet influenced by this one can be quoted. 
It can only be said that Shakespeare in the 
well-known sonnet no. 116 masters the same 
kind of effect; for example, in the manner in 
which he progresses from the legalistic, almost 
academic opening (‘Let me not to the marriage 
of true minds/Admit impediments’) towards a 
great emotional climax (‘the edge of doom’) ; 
and in the manner in which he plays off 
against each other the permanent and imper- 
manent aspects of love. In many ways sonnet 
no. 116 is closer to Petrarch than more 
obviously ‘Petrarchan’ sonnets like no. 61 of 
Spenser’s Amoretti: 


The glorious image of the makers beautie, 

My souerayne saynt, the Idoll of my thought, 

dare not henceforth aboue the bounds of 
dewtie, 

t’accuse of pride, or rashly blame for ought. 

For being as she is diuinely wrought, 

and of the brood of Angels heuenly borne: 

and with the crew of blessed Saynts 
vpbrought, 

each of which did her with theyr guifts 
adorne; 

The bud of ioy, the blossome of the morne, 

the beame of light, whom mortal eyes admyre: 

what reason is it then but she should scorne 

base things, that to her loue too bold aspire? 

Such heauenly formes ought rather worshipt 
be, 

then dare be lou’d by men of meane degree. 


In so far as Spenser’s divine lady is separated 
from her ‘mean’ lover by the insuperable 
barrier dividing heaven and earth, this sonnet 
certainly belongs within the context of the 
Petrarchan world. The last two lines obediently 
summarize the nature of Petrarchan love which 
consists rather in the adoration of the lowest 
for the highest than in love between equals. 
But Spenser’s sonnet is inferior to the best of 
Petrarch and Shakespeare principally because 
it makes no progress and has no subtleties. 
Spenser repeats the same idea in successive 
lines and has the same thoughts and feelings 
about that idea. For example, the first, second, 
tenth, and eleventh lines are interchangeable, 
and there is no reason provided by the thought 
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or feeling why one should come before or after 
another. Spenser also works only on one 
plane—the ideal—and becomes boring in 
consequence. The best of Petrarch’s sonnets, 
for all their reputation for idealization, make 
room for human realities. Spenser’s sonnet is 
appropriately labelled Petrarchan because it 
uses Petrarch’s basic pattern and some of his 
devices, and because of its orientation towards 
the divine. But because it is static and works 
only upon one plane, because it lacks variety 
and subtlety, it gives no complete idea of what 
Petrarchan poetry can be like, only a flat- 
tened ‘version’ of it. 


Petrarch and the Elizabethans 


Practically every Elizabethan love poet was 
aware of Petrarch. The triangular pattern, 
frequently adapted to contemporary social 
relationships, is recurrent. The ‘dictionary’ 
gleanings, now as then, are recognizable. But 
where the devices and stock attitudes most 
obviously point to Petrarch’s influence, the 
quality of the writing often fails to suggest the 
original. Sidney, who knew Italian well, prob- 
ably learned more from Petrarch than meets 
the eye of the hunter after Petrarchan conceits 
and devices. If, then, Petrarch was an Eliza- 
bethan handbook, he was, like the ‘ancients’, 
also something greater than that. 


MAURICE ALDERTON PINK 


In the sudden death in hospital on 17 May of Maurice Alderton Pink literature and educa- 
tion have lost a distinguished name, and the English Association a valued member. Contri- 
butor to the Association’s Teaching of English in Schools, co-editor of the Association’s Book 


of Verse, and author of A New Outline of English Grammar published for the Association last 
autumn, Pink had recently become Chairman of our Publications Committee, and under 
his guidance much fruitful work was to be expected. 

In Procrustes, published in the twenties, Pink had shown a remarkably fresh insight into 
the relationship of education, philosophy, and politics, an insight which developed and 
matured in A Realist Looks at Democracy, If the Blind Lead, and The Defence of Freedom. His last 
work on these lines was to edit Social Reconstruction which, published in the darkest days of 
the Second World War, held a beacon of hope and promise of better things after victory. 
He was also the always perfectly accomplished editor of many stimulating books for class- 
room and study groups. 

Endowed with a brilliant yet balanced intellect, a graceful and effortless style, and 
transparent honesty of mind and purpose, M. Alderton Pink served his generation well: 
the quiet charm of his unassuming personality and his remarkable literary talents will be 
widely missed. 

G. B. 


Nn the nightmare passage of T. S. Eliot’s 
What the Thunder Said, the last section of 
The Waste Land, there is a reference to a 
blackened wall which recalls another and 
earlier wall. The verbal echo justifies a brief 
comparison of the poems. If they are brought 
together a startling similarity of underlying 
thought appears between the short complete 
poem of Blake and the whole poem of Eliot 
from which the particular passage is extracted. 
It is impossible to claim, of course, that the 
later poet is consciously remembering the 
earlier poem. Certainly Eliot knows Blake well, 
and indeed, in his essay on him (1920), quotes 
from the particular poem to be discussed here, 
although not the stanza which seems to link 
them. This essay is of especial interest to his 
readers, partly because of its chronological 
closeness to the publication of The Waste Land 
(1922) and so possibly its closeness in thought, 
and chiefly because, as in many of Eliot’s 
essays on other poetry, it is illuminating in 
relation to his own poetic writing. What he 
praises in Blake can be seen in his own work: 


‘a peculiar honesty, which, in a world too 
frightened to be honest, is peculiarly terrify- 
ing. It is an honesty against which the whole 
world conspires, because it is unpleasant. 
Blake’s poetry has the unpleasantness of 
great poetry. Nothing that can be called 
morbid or abnormal or perverse, none of 
the things which exemplify the sickness of 
an epoch or a fashion, has this quality; only 
those things which, by some extraordinary 
labour of simplification, exhibit the essential 
sickness or strength of the human soul.”! 


When Eliot condemns, in Blake’s poetry, the 
intrusion of a home-made philosophy and the 
eccentricity caused by the break with tradi- 
tional beliefs, he writes as one would expect of 
the poet who in his own work draws on the 


The Blackened Wall: Notes on Blake’s London 
and Eliot’s The Waste Land 
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Upanishad, Buddha’s Fire Sermon, the Con- 
Sessions of St. Augustine, and Dante. 

However, the fact that Eliot wrote about 
Blake so shortly before the appearance of his 
poem suggests that Blake’s poem London may 
have played its influential part in the creation 
of The Waste Land. It is interesting to recognize 
the parallel attitudes of the poets to their 
worlds, historically separated as they are; and 
by juxtaposing the two phases we may find, 
at the very least, that their associations do not 
clash and, at the best, the later poem may be 
enriched by reference to the earlier. 

Here is the particular passage of Eliot’s 
poem in which the suggestive description 
occurs. It needs to be given in entirety, and 
it must indeed be related to the whole poem. 
It is remarkable that it too springs from ‘a 
gift of hallucinated vision’ which Eliot admires 
in Blake. 

What is that sound high in the air 

Murmur of maternal lamentation 

Who are those hooded hordes swarming 

Over endless plains, stumbling in cracked 

earth 

Ringed by the flat horizon only 

What is the city over the mountains 

Cracks and reforms and bursts in the violet air 

Falling towers 

Jerusalem Athens Alexandria 

Vienna London 

Unreal 

A woman drew her long black hair out tight 

And fiddled whisper music on those strings 

And bats with baby faces in the violet light 

Whistled, and beat their wings 

And crawled head downward down a 

blackened wall 

And upside down in air were towers 

Tolling reminiscent bells, that kept the hours 

And voices singing out of empty cisterns and 

exhausted wells.” 
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In 1794 Blake engraved his Songs of Experi- 
ence which included his much revised poem 
London: 


I wander thro’ each charter’d street, 

Near where the charter’d Thames does flow, 
And mark in every face I meet 

Marks of weakness, marks of woe. 


In every cry of every Man, 

In every Infant’s cry of fear, 

In every voice, in every ban, 

The mind-forg’d manacles I hear. 


How the chimney-sweeper’s cry 
Every black’ning church appals; 
And the hapless soldier’s sigh 
Runs in blood down palace walls. 


But most thro’ midnight streets I hear 

How the youthful harlot’s curse 

Blasts the new-born infant’s tear, 

And blights with plagues the marriage 
hearse.’ 


Read in conjunction, the two poems possess 
immediate and striking resemblances. The 
vision of the city of London in both cases is 
one of darkness and disaster. In The Waste 
Land England’s capital takes its place in the 
western-moving path of collapse: 


Falling towers 

Jerusalem Athens Alexandria 
Vienna London 

Unreal. 


The last allusion recalls the first vision of 
London presented in The Burial of the Dead: 


Unreal City, 

Under the brown fog of a winter dawn, 

A crowd flowed over London Bridge, so 
many, 

I had not thought death had undone so 
many. 

Sighs, short and infrequent, were exhaled, 

And each man fixed his eyes before his feet. 


Both poets starting from observation of the 
commonplace, the anonymous crowds of a big 
city, see behind the apparent reality, the 
nightmare quality of lives led by 


the common rout, 
That wandring loose about 


The Blackened Wall 


Grow up and perish, as the summer flie, 
Heads without name no more rememberd.* 


The robot-like impression given by the 
amorphous mass of humanity shapes Eliot’s 
vision. Both of his literary allusions, to Baude- 
laire’s ‘fourmillante cité’? and to Dante’s ‘end- 
less train’ of ‘folk forlorn’s stress the way in 
which the sight of such unknown and unknow- 
ing masses brings about a sense of unreality. 
It is not only the fog that darkens the life of 
the city: the macabre impression of lifelessness 
is chiefly due to its people. 

In Blake’s poem the same negative quality 
is assigned a cause, that of the lack of liberty. 
Neither city nor man is free. The streets and 
even the flowing river (that eternal symbol of 
liberty) suffer monopoly. The statement made 
in Blake’s ‘charter’d’—not charted—is possibly 
also echoed by suggestion in Eliot’s con- 
templation of the same river in The Fire 
Sermon: 


The nymphs are departed. 
And their friends, the loitering heirs of city 
directors. 


Blake puts forward the causes of that loss as 
two; they seem separate but are perhaps 
basically connected. The first power destruc- 
tive to the city’s life is the economic control of 
society. But where the economic motives of 
human behaviour are no more than suggested 
by Eliot, Blake continues his indictment of a 
materialist society in the strongest terms. His 
uncompromising statements about the general 
condition of the city and its life-giving river 
are followed by the figures of chimney-sweeper 
(that poignant victim of industrial society and 
hypocritical religion, symbolically important 
to Blake)® and of soldier. They represent the 
helpless human beings controlled by the ruth- 
less power-politics of both peace and war. The 
extraordinary strength of this third stanza 
comes partly from the contrast of individual 
man with the institutional building; partly 
from the daring confusion of the sense-impres- 
sions, the sigh which runs in blood, the cry 
which, in the sense of the French apalir, ‘to 
make pale’, affects psychologically the neglect- 
ful church whose edifice in turn is polluted by 
the sufferer’s actions; and chiefly, in this way, 
through the effect established of interlocked 


4 
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and doomed relationships. Because the church 
is appalled (in the usual sense of terrified) by 
the cries it cannot or will not prevent it must 
suffer in its turn. The physical discoloration 
implies a spiritual corruption. 

The other and deeper cause of the servitude 
and suffering of man is due to his ‘mind-forg’d 
manacles’. This is simply a further statement 
in general terms of the idea, common in Blake’s 
thought, of the crippling and imprisoning effect 
of ignorant adults, whether demonstrated in 
organized religion, parental authority, or social 
custom, on the innocent and intrinsically joy- 
ful and loving infant. How much in common 
this attitude has with Eliot’s as his is expressed 
elsewhere is shown not only in the generalized 
account given in Animula’ but in the personae 
of J. Alfred Prufrock, the young visitor of The 
Portrait of a Lady, the lady of situations, and 
poor Lil. 

For both poets see the root of evil in the un- 
happy lives of their people as fear; both see the 
product of time’s moulding hand as ‘fearing 
the warm reality, the offered good,/Denying 
the importunity of the blood’.* In Blake’s 
vision the words of both prohibition and those 
prohibited are grounded in fear. Cause and 
effect are implied in his seemingly double con- 
sideration. He appears to be distinguishing 
between the external control (‘in every ban’) 
and the internal restrictions (‘in every voice’) 
but ultimately the original sin which works 
cyclically is fear. The man, fearful of himself, 
governs both infant and others through fear.® 
That child must grow up to govern or be 
governed in turn by fear. The control of 
society works more subtly but no less insidiously 
in Eliot’s poem. Without overt bans the social 
pressure exercises its destructive force: 


The heavy burden of the growing soul 
Perplexes and offends more, day by day; 
Week by week, offends and perplexes more 
With the imperatives of ‘is and seems’ 
And may and may not, desire and control.'® 


That process produces the many named and 
unnamed figures of Eliot’s early poetry. 
From fear develops the image of imprison- 
ment, of the self within the self and by the self, 
that each poet uses so powerfully. In one the 
phrase ‘the mind-forg’d manacles’ concentrates 


experience as demonstrated in The Waste Land. 
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both the reason of confinement and its violence; 
in the other there is the more extended state- 
ment of the condition of the inhabitants of the 
Waste Land: 


I have heard the key 
Turn in the door once and turn once only 
We think of the key, each in his prison 
Thinking of the key, each confirms a prison 
Only at nightfall." 


The effect of fear in one particular aspect of 
human experience, the sexual, is illustrated 
over and over again in The Waste Land. The 
maimed and impotent Fisher King is repre- 
sented in many forms and situations. Marie, 
whose fear of physically exciting experience 
was overcome as a child, is controlled by it as 
an adult. She may recognize the freedom of the 
mountains but prefers the release from the 
immediate given by night-long reading. She 
turns her back on the mountains to winter in 
the easier south.’* In Lil of A Game of Chess fear 
of sexual intercourse will ruin her marriage, if 
indeed it has not already done so. While it is 
an attitude of mind only too understandable in 
certain economic conditions of modern society 
it is both physically and emotionally an un- 
natural terror. Frustration in Belladonna, the 
lady of situations, whether due to her own 
weakness or to the relationship with her over- 
detached and reflective companion, means 
neurotic tension, if not explosion. (Is it she who 
threatened to ‘walk the street/With my hair 
down, so’ who later ‘Drew her long black hair 
out tight/And fiddled whisper music on those 
strings?’) If the typist and her young man 
carbuncular and the Thames daughters do not 
seem to possess Lil’s fear of physical union 
their approach to sexual experience is more 
degraded than simple abstinence. For one 
reason or another, humility, fatigue, or bore- 
dom, consummation on a physical level takes 
place. Since it lacks any participation of the 
imagination or thought it touches the nadir of 
human behaviour. In the world as seen in The 
Waste Land only death or the torment of the 
waterless country of delusions properly follow 
such debasement of the potentially rich and 
significant. 

Timidity on the one hand and debasement 
on the other: these are the qualities of sexual 
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The one is summed up in the first answer given 
to the thunder’s implied questions: 


What have we given? 
My friend, blood shaking my heart 
The awful daring of a moment’s surrender 
Which an age of prudence can never re- 
tract 
By this, and this only, we have existed . . . 


The other is illustrated in the episodes and 
narration. What they both prove is the failure 
of the relationship between man and woman, 
emotionally and sexually. What is implied also 
is that such failure is due to the incomplete 
participation of the whole human being. In no 
instance are the imagination, the intellect, the 
affirmative, warm, outgoing impulse sharing 
at once in the physical experience which only 
the fortunate may know as love. Failure in this 
relationship means a condition utterly with- 
out warmth and joy. 

Although Blake’s treatment of this human 
relationship seems different, particularized and 
so more limited, it is nevertheless based on a 
similar failure. Within the framework of the 
world dominated by materialism the social 
implications of his final stanza seem strongest." 
We do not need to look very far beyond the 
’ social injustice and its consequent destructive 
effect on society to see the fundamental simi- 
larity in comment on behaviour. Prostitution 
thrives on dissatisfaction. In Blake’s own terms, 
the harlot cannot harm the future husband in a 


The Blackened Wall 


society both economically and emotionally 
sound. 

Returning at last to the passage from Eliot’s 
poem, I would suggest that its surface simi- 
larities with Blake’s poem (the ideas of a 
doomed London, the hooded hordes, together 
with the verbal echo of the blackened wall) 
may stem from a common and fundamental 
attitude, in which the desperate failure in 
living is attributed to self-imposed and nega- 
tive limitations that are associated with a 
deformation of the essential emotional under- 
standing between man and woman. 

The verbal echo has undergone modification 
by telescoping: in Blake’s poem it is the wall 
of the church which, by implication, is 
blackened, although it is the wall of the blood- 
stained palace which is directly named. It 
seems possible that the blackened wall down 
which Eliot’s ‘bats with baby faces’ crawl and 
whistle (a reminiscence, perhaps, of the infant’s 
cry) is that of a church. The immediate allu- 
sion to the inverted towers ‘tolling reminiscent 
bells’ would support this suggestion. The bells 
of a church tower might remember their 
former duty and power as Blake’s church 
might have harkened to or comforted the cry- 
ing chimney-sweeper. In both cases power no 
longer exists in the present, either to summon 
or to solace. It seems more than probable that 
the creator of the modern Waste Land is 
recalling, perhaps unconsciously, the terrify- 
ing evocation of an earlier waste land. 


NOTES 


1 Selected Essays (Faber, 1932), p. 317. 

2 Collected Poems 1909-1935 (Faber, 1936): What 
the Thunder said, ll. 366-84. 

3 The Poetical Works of William Blake (Oxford, 
p. 102). 

4 Milton, Samson Agonistes, ll. 674-7. 

5 Dante, The Divine Comedy, Hell, trans. Dorothy 
L. Sayers (Penguin Classics, Canto III, 54-55). 

© Cf. The Chimney-sweeper (Oxford, p. 104): 

A little black thing among the snow, 

Crying ‘weep! weep!’ in notes of woe! 

‘Where are thy father and mother, say?’— 

‘They are both gone up to the Church to pray. 

7 Collected Poems 1909-1935, P. 111. 

Ibid. 

° Cf. Blake’s The Marriage cf Heaven and Hell 
(Oxford, p. 255): ‘The Giants who formed this 
world into its sensual existence, and now seem to 
live in it in chains, are in truth the causes of its life 


and the sources of all activity; but the chains are the 
cunning of weak and tame minds which have power 
to resist energy. According to the proverb, the weak 
in courage is strong in cunning.’ 

10 Animula, ll. 16-20. 

11 What the Thunder said, ll. 411-15. 

12 Cf. Violet’s scorn of the South of France, 
generally considered desirable: 

Go south! to the English circulating libraries, 

To the military widows and the English chaplains, 

To the chilly deck-chair and the strong cold tea— 

The strong cold stewed bad Indian tea. 

The Family Reunion (Faber, 1939), p- 12. 

13 Elsewhere, of course, Blake lays the blame on 
established religion, e.g. The Garden of Love and, 
more relevantly still to this situation, The Marriage 
of Heaven and Hell: The Proverbs of Hell (Oxford, 
p. 250): ‘Prisons are built with stones of Law, 
brothels with bricks of Religion.’ 


Private Lament 


HY did you come so late? 
W We missed the sparkling light 
On shores where the sea-holly 


Prickles the feet of youth 


And sand blows in his mouth. 


We missed the morning climb 
To tricky ground where fells 


Dash down their waterfalls 
And bitches bark in the sun 


At young men basking alone. 


We might have knelt to see 
A city flowering in flame 


And ringed the cracking world 
With the strong bands of rhyme, 


If you had come in time. 


Small wonder, then, I sit 


Inarticulate with delight, 
Inarticulate with regret, 
Asking—was it my fate, 
Or fault, you came so late? 


PLAYS 

Time Remembered (New); Troilus and Cressida 
(Sloane School) ; Podrecca’s Piccoli (Saville) 
HE first act of the recent Anouilh play 
produced in London, Time Remembered, at 

the New, might have been a sequence from 
‘Alice’; and the resemblance was heightened 
by the appearance of the inimitable Margaret 
Rutherford both as the White Queen in the 
last stage adaptation of Carroll, and here as 
a fey French duchess. The play might be 
described as a sophisticated Cinderella story 
devoted to deflating the extravagant and pre- 
tentious. A pampered young prince (Paul 
Scofield) languishes in a spell of protracted 
melancholy over the ballerina—killed by her 
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Plays and Films 


own romantic absurdity—who, he has per- 
suaded himself, was the tragic love of his life. 
His doting aunt (Margaret Rutherford) minis- 
ters to this picturesque nostalgia by having 
reconstructed in the ancestral park at Dinard 
every scene and association of her nephew’s 
three-day romance; down to a replica of the 
lady herself, in a little milliner (Mary Ure) 
imported from Paris. The emergence of the 
Prince from his preoccupation with daydreams 
of the past to captivation with present reality 
is witty, often cynical—somewhat in the man- 
ner of a latter-day Wilde—and finally un- 
ashamedly sentimental. This was a soufflé— 
admirably presented in its English version by 
Patricia Moyes—whose lightness was doubt- 
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less relished by all who enjoyed Ring round the 
Moon. Those who, remembering the Anouilh 
of Point of Departure, looked for something more 
solidly satisfying, will certainly have been dis- 
appointed. 

Troilus and Cressida is one of the least charac- 
teristic plays in the Shakespearian canon, and 
one of the most difficult for actors and pro- 
ducers, amateur and professional alike, to 
attempt. Yet as in a similar case with Cymbeline 
two years ago, the cast of Sloane School, 
Chelsea, again emerged with considerable 
credit. Good as it was, V. L. Bimstone’s 
Roderigo, in the school’s last production, 
hardly prepared us for so excellent a Ulysses. 
Combining poise and self-command with a 
resonant voice and fine control of articulation 
and gesture, this young actor left an unusual 
impression of maturity. The celebrated—and 
difficult to handle—passage on ‘degree’ was a 
masterly piece of verse-speaking. The Troilus, 
perhaps even more, exceeded expectation. 
With a most sensitive and telling use of his 
hands, an eloquent delivery and a sense of 
powerful emotional reserves, G. M. Mason 
achieved a moving and memorable per- 
formance, which made it interesting to specu- 
late on his possibilities as Romeo. R. D. 
Jackson, graduating by way of Nerissa and 
Emilia, offered in his Hector a workmanlike 
study in integrity. 

Possibly to the disappointment of some 
members of the audience, the women’s parts 
this year were for the first time not taken by 
the boys, but filled by girls from Carlyle 
Grammar School, Chelsea. Carole White 
made an appealing and effectively wanton 
Cressida, and achieved genuine poignancy in 
her reception of the news that she must leave 
Troy. All the passages between the young 
lovers, which might so easily have been stiff 
or otherwise selfconscious, had a refreshing 
quality of spontaneity and tenderness. Another 
innovation, apart from the feminine ‘leads’, 
was the short scene unexpectedly presenting 
Paris, Helen, and Pandarus in modern dress. 
The fights, as always, were well managed, the 
groupings artistically effective, and the sets 
vivid and colourful without being obtrusive. 
The producer is again to be congratulated on 
the consistently high standard maintained by 
his young players. 


Plays and Films 


During the past decade or so, puppet and 
marionette shows have become an increasingly 
skilled and popular branch of entertainment 
in the theatre. It was good to have an op- 
portunity of seeing in London early in the 
spring, for a short season at the Saville, the 
celebrated ‘Piccoli’ of Signor Podrecca of 
Rome. These lively marionettes have performed 
over the past half-century in thirty different 
countries; and it is not difficult to under- 
stand the universal appeal of an entertainment 
so gay, colourful, and dexterous in manipula- 
tion. That the entire cast was made of wood 
did not in the least result in woodenness: 
indeed, many of the performers—the game 
Spanish bullfighters, the agile negro acrobat, 
the extravagant violinist Scarmigliati, and 
Maestro Piccolowsky, the temperamental 
pianist—could have put many actors of flesh 
and blood to shame. Scenically, too— 
especially in the aquarium glow of the ‘sub- 
marine theatre’, and in the Naples by moon- 
light and the Venetian sequences—the show 
was ingenious and most pleasing to the eye. 


FILMS 
The Divided Heart—Father Brown—Miss Sadie 
Thompson 

An outstanding British film of recent months 
was The Divided Heart. Here was a real-life 
story which could very easily have been senti- 
mentalized into yet another mawkish film 
about adults in conflict over a child. A small 
boy was adopted by a German couple as a 
supposed German war orphan, and brought 
up as their own in a Bavarian village—only, 
at the age of ten, to be traced and claimed by 
his real, Yugoslav, mother. This was the situa- 
tion presented at the outset; so that the ensuing 
action was occupied with the struggle between 
the mother, whose husband had been shot as 
a partisan and her other children murdered in 
a concentration camp, and the foster-mother 
who had brought up her adopted child in such 
wisdom and love, and with the growing be- 
wilderment and anguish of the child himself. 
From start to finish the tension was unremit- 
ting; no attempt was made to spare the feelings 
either of participants or spectators. The claims 
of the rival mothers were presented so dis- 
passionately, so equal seemed right on both 
sides, that there was no clear-cut solution to a 


Plays and Films 


problem which must have arisen often since 
the last war. To do justice to one woman 
was plainly to wrong and rob the other; and 
many film-goers will have been troubled, for 
the child’s sake, by the final judgement—even 
though no fair alternative offered itself. This 
was a film which made a deep impression for 
its seriousness of intention and handling, and 
for the sincerity of the acting—especially the 
powerfully moving portrayal by Yvonne 
Mitchell of the Yugoslav mother. 

Films from novels, or even from short stories, 
seldom turn out an unqualified success for 
those familiar with the originals. Even if the 
story conforms, thé characters do not often fit 
our preconception of them. Alec Guinness’s 
portrayal of Father Brown, however, in a 
recent film of that name, did seem admirably 
to capture the quality—naive, yet resourceful 
and even astute, by turns pugnacious and 
pacific, and wise in spiritual understanding— 
of Chesterton’s famous priestly sleuth. This 
light-hearted and often witty adventure, con- 
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cerning the theft of a cross that once belonged 
to St. Augustine and Father Brown’s efforts to 
regain not only his treasure but the soul of the 
thief, readily obtained the willing suspension 
of our disbelief. The Chestertonian aphorisms 
came over with telling effect; and in other ways 
Guinness’s rendering frequently recalled that 
of Fernandel as a no less human and engaging 
priest, Don Camillo. 

The less said about Hollywood’s latest 
free adaptation in Technicolor of Somerset 
Maugham’s Rain, the better. Miss Sadie 
Thompson was entirely lacking in the two most 
potent ingredients of the original story—neither 
evoking at all credibly the atmosphere of the 
tropical island heat and rain, nor showing any 
real penetration of the tense psychological and 
sensual conflict between the missionary and 
the ‘bad woman’. The film was, in fact, 
designed more to exploit the charms of Miss 
Rita Hayworth than to attempt any adequate 
interpretation of Maugham. 

THESPIS 


For a Young Poet 


o steady the tractor’s stutter to speech, 
‘tom the tongue-fern’s twisters, repeat 
the riddles in the river’s mouth, and reach 
soft sounds that sift in the white ears of wheat, 
you seek the truth that .ne word can teach. 


A castle or three, two villages, the sea— 
this is your foot in the sonnet of Wales; 
the notes of birds, the endless breviary 
of English words (a nest of nightingales) : 
these are the texture of your prosody. 


May mute things sing through you and fields be sown 
with speech, and silver legends stir anew; 

let castles unclose like roses of stone 

that the beet-coloured earth brings to birth. And you 
their voice, flesh of their flesh, bone of their bone. 


RAYMOND GARLICK 
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Reviews 


The Equatorie of the Planetis. Edited from 
the Peterhouse MS. by Derex J. Price. 
Cambridge. 52s. 6d. 

It was almost certainly in 1391 that Chauc r, 
in response to the ‘busy prayer’ of his ten-year- 
old son, ‘litel Lowis’, sat down to write his 
Treatise on the Astrolabe. Now it is believed that 
a companion work, written about 1392 and at 
present in the Library of Peterhouse, Cam- 
bridge—an author’s holograph heavily revised 
by the writer in the process of composition—is 
also the work of Chaucer. This treatise describes 
the construction and working of an instrument 
whose function was complementary to that of 
the astrolabe: the one used for finding the posi- 
tions of the sun and stars, and the equatorium 
designed for calculating those of the moon and 
the five planets. The Astrolabe treatise is ap- 
parently incomplete; and, as Dr. Price observes, 
‘if Chaucer had laid aside his first treatise and 
cast around for some similar subject for further 
writing, it would have been very natural for 
him to choose the complementary instrument 
as a topic’. 

If this is indeed an original Chaucer manu- 
script, Dr. Price’s discovery must be regarded 
as one of real importance. All Chaucer’s known 
works have come down to us only through 
scribal copies, so The Equatorie may be the sole 
text in his own hand that we possess. Although 
Dr. Price is modestly tentative about any con- 
clusive ascription of the manuscript, the body 
of evidence he marshals for Chaucer’s author- 
ship presents a strong case in its favour. Various 
points of likeness have been found to exist be- 
tween the Astrolabe and the Equatorie: a similar 
didactic style is employed, and both expositions 
are clearly intended for the amateur rather 
than the professional astronomer; technical 
terms and whole phrases from the Astrolabe 
reappear in the second treatise; and astro- 
nomical calculations for given dates in 1391 
are common to both. Finally, Dr. Price dis- 
covered in the Equatorie a marginal word, 
‘Chaucer’, and reproduces it here above the 
same name as it appears in a Public Record 
Office document of 1378. The correspondence 
between the two signatures is striking. 


of Books 


This scholarly edition provides a full ap- 
paratus to enable the reader to draw his own 
final conclusion: a facsimile of the text, with a 
line-by-line transcription and subsequent trans- 
lation into modern English; an account of the 
Ptolemaic planetary system, a short history of 
the equatorium, and some extracts from Middle 
English scientific texts for comparison with the 
Equatorie; and a linguistic analysis and glossary 
by Mr. R. M. Wilson. For all students of 
Chaucer this is an intensely interesting as well 
as a valuable textual exploration. 

MARGARET WILLY 


The Age of Shakespeare. Edited by Boris 
Forp. Penguin Books. 5s. 


Shakespeare Survey 8. Edited by ALLARDYCE 
Cambridge. 18s. 


Studies in Elizabethan Drama. By Percy 
Smpson. Cumberlege. 25s. 


The Mutual Flame. By G. Wison Knicurt. 
Methuen. 18s. 


Hamlet: Father and Son. By PETER 
ALEXANDER. Cumberlege. 15s. 


One outstanding impression left by this 
representative group of books on Elizabethan 
literature is that of the healthy and flourishing 
state of present-day studies in this period. No 
doubt much of this happy situation is due to 
historical accident: living in times of funda- 
mental transition, we are drawn towards the 
divide between the medieval and modern 
worlds by an exceptionally vital kind of interest, 
which, with its accompanying sympathy and 
understanding, encourages real penetration in 
our reading of its writers. But the fruitfulness 
of modern Elizabethan studies also owes much 
to controllable conditions that might be con- 
siderably extended in other literary fields— 
continuous and intensive research, a fertilizing 
cross-influence between scholarship and criti- 
cism, and a ready utilization of some of the 
most stimulating general critical ideas of our 
own time. 

It is this situation that accounts largely for 
the successful aspects of Volume 2 in the 
Pelican ‘Guide to Literature’, The Age of 
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Shakespeare. This book presents a comprehen- 
sive, up-to-date, and often detailed survey of 
the writing of the period and has the best sort 
of assurance, though it is rarely dogmatic. 
It also admirably avoids textbook cliché and 
commonplace. Yet while it may be highly 
recommended to university students (and even 
to specialists, who will find much of interest in 
some of the chapters), one may question certain 
of its features so far as its intended readers are 
concerned. Difficult problems of adult educa- 
tion are of course involved here; but much of 
the bulkiness of the volume, daunting to the 
general reader, arises from large-scale repeti- 
tion, while some of the material is set out in a 
bewilderingly miscellaneous way. 

The eighth number of Shakespeare Survey, 
concentrating on the comedies, is one of the 
most satisfying of these volumes to appear for 
some time. The first article, a full survey of 
‘The Interpretation of Shakespeare’s Comedies: 
1900-53’, makes the obvious point that there 
have been remarkably few books of any conse- 
quence on Shakespearian comedy as a whole; 
and in the volume itself there is no essay along 
these general lines. However, there is some 
compensation for this one main weakness in a 
number of illuminating (and no doubt un- 
concerted) cross-references between the studies 
of particular plays, including Nevill Coghill’s 
on Measure for Measure, Kenneth Muir’s on 
Troilus and Cressida, and Harold Jenkins’s on 
As You Like It. Some of the material for 
generalization is there, if not the generaliza- 
tion itself. 

As usual an admirable balance is kept be- 
tween criticism and scholarship (the latter 
including a second instalment of J. Dover 
Wilson’s “The New Way with Shakespeare’s 
Texts’) and between the study and the stage. 
Sir Barry Jackson has some interesting observa- 
tions to make as he glances over the stage- 
presentation of the comedies since the turn of 
the century, and Ngaio Marsh, in a parti- 
cularly charming and acute essay, describes 
her personal experiences in producing Twelfth 
Night. 

Studies in Elizabethan Drama, the third general 
book, is rather disappointing. Two of its essays, 
‘Shakespeare’s Use of Latin Authors’ and ‘The 
Official Control of Tudor and Stuart Printing’, 
fully demonstrate the scholarship that has won 
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the writer his deservedly high reputation as a 
co-editor of the Oxford Ben Jonson. But the 
volume is much of a miscellany, and the critical 
studies lack fire and force: even “The Art of 
Ben Jonson’ reads dully beside L. C. Knights’s 
contribution in The Age of Shakespeare. 

Both the books on particular subjects are 
likely to prove of permanent value. Though the 
second section of G. Wilson Knight’s The 
Mutual Flame deals with The Phoenix and the 
Turtle, the main part is concerned with the 
Sonnets, which for the writer ‘record a pro- 
gress through bisexual adoration and integra- 
tion to an eternal insight, or intuition’ (p. 104). 
As so often with this critic’s work one is con- 
tinuously exasperated by the clumsy, hack- 
and-thrust style, the tedious references to his 
own previous writings and to Nietszche, and 
the sweeping, often ridiculous, assumptions 
and affirmations of the inspired Prophet. But 
he displays an impressively firm grasp of the 
major themes of the Sonnets, and whether he 
is discussing these or points of detail he is con- 
stantly throwing up lively ideas of the kind 
that send us back to Shakespeare’s work with 
fresh insight—or a desire to contradict. Again, 
while there are several reasons, on his own 
showing, for rejecting the thesis that most of 
Shakespeare’s plays were created out of the 
experience of the Sonnets (with the Fair Youth 
as the dramatist’s Beatrice), there is certainly 
some revealing examination of the relationship 
between the poems and the plays. The book 
also includes a good chapter on the symbolism 
of the Sonnets. 

Even more discussion is likely to be provoked 
by Professor Alexander’s compact and lucidly 
written Hamlet: Father and Son—not so much 
for its interpretation of Hamlet, which, in spite 
of the book’s title, is littke more than the 
nominal subject, as for its attack on the 
doctrine of hamartia, or tragic flaw. Totally 
contradicting this ‘ancient superstition’ (p. 
114), Professor Alexander declares: ‘the variety 
of experience on which the whole effect of 
tragedy depends—catharsis to use Aristotle’s 
term—does not rest on the faults but on the 
virtues of men’ (p. 113). Were space available 
there is much that one might question in this 
statement, in the connexion that Professor 
Alexander later makes with Pascal’s admiration 
for the entre-deux in heroic human nature, in 
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his extension of Pascal’s and Montaigne’s 
observations to include good and bad human 
qualities, and in his application of his total 
concept to Hamlet. One might also object that 
his treatment of pity and fear in the experience 
of catharsis is somewhat sketchy. But whether 
one is considering his rigorous analysis of 
Aristotle and Bradley or his comment on 
Sophoclean and Shakespearian tragedy, one 
cannot deny that he has presented a most 
searching and challenging case against the 
rarely questioned doctrine of the tragic flaw. 
E. C. PETTET 


Shakespeare and the Young Actor. By 
Guy Boas. Rockliff. 16s. 


For Mr. Boas there is a direct connexion 
between the vitality of Shakespeare’s epoch 
and the fact that he is capable of being 
understood by the young. They feel, or can 
easily be brought to feel, that the dramatic 
stuff is here interesting and exciting. They 
realize without difficulty what the play is 
about and why it is that the incidents should 
have so much importance for the characters. 
(It is most unlikely that they would do so 
where the incidents in Chekhov are con- 
cerned.) But young people do not only believe 
in Shakespeare. Because of this, they can 
also—again given direction of the right kind— 
act him. That is Mr. Boas’s thesis, and it is 
supported by fairly detailed analysis of twelve 
of his productions at Sloane School, beginning 
with Julius Caesar in 1930 and including the 
four tragedies accepted since Bradley as being 
the greatest. 

Mr. Boas’s records of work done and of 
the use of a wide variety of incidental music 
do not merely indicate the finished article 
of his productions, but help to show it in the 
making; or rather in that constant re-making 
and adjustment which is natural to all enter- 
prises of the stage. In particular he brings to 
life his production of Macbeth by explaining his 
efforts to counterbalance the wholly negative 
emotional appeal which he found (as who has 
not?) that the play as we have it makes in per- 
formance. Mr. Boas quotes some passages of 
reflection upon Shakespeare to which the pro- 
ductions have given rise, and Mr. Walter de la 
Mare’s on the Dream, suggesting that the all- 
transmuting, extreme and delicious malady and 
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madness of the heart and head that men call 
love has here no more substance, sweet reason- 
ableness, or finality than the tricks and airy 
nothings of the lunatic and the poet, deserves 
not to be forgotten. But the book’s essential 
value lies in no such windfall, nor in the 
examination of the dramatic content of parti- 
cular plays, but in the proposition that boys 
can act them, because they believe what is 
said in them and enjoy making it manifest 
that they do so. 

Those who have seen Sloane School pro- 
ductions will agree that they show boys to be 
capable of uplifting the mind to a point where 
peak after peak of Shakespeare’s imaginative 
range comes into view; while we all know it is 
possible for professional actors of approved 
worth to give performances of the plays that 
leave no positive feeling behind them, but 
merely a sense, whether more or less acute, of 
disappointment and wasted effort. On those 
sad occasions we are confronted not, as we are 
in the schoolboy’s case, with an actor’s sense 
of the reality of Shakespeare, but with an 
actor’s failure to make contact with him, or 
with an actor’s lack of belief not only in the 
play but also (though he may not be aware of 
it) in the success and desirability of the enter- 
prise. The actor is adrift, either repeating what 
has become a stale and flat routine, or strug- 
gling to break away from it without knowing 
how. The more one thinks of it, the easier it 
is to understand how such things arise, and how 
any undertaking in the professional theatre is 
made endlessly complicated by the conditions 
and interests of professionalism itself. Mr. Boas, 
dispensed from the latter, makes that good 
use of his freedom which consists in taking 
chances, in attempting always to go forward 
and to break fresh ground. 

JULIAN HALL 


John Dryden: A Critical Biography. By 
KENNETH Younc. Sylvan Press. 21s. 
There are three notable biographies of 

Dryden. The first, both in time and quality, 

is undoubtedly Johnson’s, one of the finest of 

the Lives of the Poets; the second is Sir Walter 

Scott’s masculine full-length study prefixed to 

his edition of Dryden’s works, and the third 

George Saintsbury’s excellent Dryden in the 

‘English Men of Letters’ Series. Since the time 


he 
3 


of Saintsbury much valuable research on 
Dryden and his milieu has been carried out 
with fruitful results, chiefly by American 
scholars; and the time is certainly ripe for a 
twentieth-century biography of this great 
English poet to supplement Mark Van Doren’s 
fine critical study and Professor G. R. Noyes’s 
admirable edition of the poems. 

Mr. Kenneth Young’s new Life has con- 
siderable merits; it is concise, lively, un- 
pedantic and written with admirable gusto 
and enthusiasm. The author, as the publisher’s 
blurb truly remarks, has made full use of recent 
research, and his knowledge is commendably 
up to date. It is indeed refreshing to read a life 
of Dryden which does not represent Rochester 
merely as a debauched, malignant tyrant, and 
which does not repeat the exploded legend that 
he was responsible for the brutal assault on 
Dryden in Rose Alley, Covent Garden. 

Illustrating his narrative at every point by 
quotation of relevant passages from Dryden’s 
own writings and those of his contemporaries, 
Mr. Young presents the reader with a series 
of vivid ‘shots’ of the poet at different stages in 
his career: the Westminster schoolboy, the 
Cambridge undergraduate, the junior civil 
servant under the Protectorate; the rising young 
poet and dramatist in the early years of the 
reign of Charles II, proud of his friendship 
with Sir Robert Howard and his familiarity 
with the Court Wits and basking in the favour 
of the King; the disillusioned rival of Settle 
and Shadwell and Otway, the triumphant 
master satirist of Mac Flecknoe and Absalom and 
Achitophel; and finally the old Dryden, well 
described. by Mr. Young as ‘a tough, brave and 
trusting old man’, who delighted in the com- 
pany of old Mr. Pepys and old Jacob Tonson 
and enjoyed jogging down on the coach to 
Cotterstock to see his friend Mrs. Steward, 
whose marrow puddings and ‘honest bacon’ he 
relished so heartily. 

The rapid, energetic movement of the narra- 
tive carries the reader along at a brisk rate, and 
the author certainly succeeds in communicat- 
ing much of his own appreciation of Dryden’s 
personality and his poetry. His chief fault is a 
tendency to over-dramatize and to be too 
consistently and often quite unnecessarily 
picturesque. In his Preface he declares that ‘in 
no case is a statement of fact made without 
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evidence, and in no case is any single detail 
highly coloured to support any theory about 
Dryden’. Nevertheless many details are exces- 
sively ‘highly coloured’ in a way that is only 
irritating to a reader of discernment. A good 
example is the well-known story of Dryden’s 
visit to the old Milton which is retold on p. 87. 
For this anecdote Mr. Young uses Aubrey’s 
vivid notes, but they are not vivid enough for 
the modern writer. When he comes to the point 
where Dryden asks Milton’s permission to turn 
Paradise Lost into a rhyming opera, Mr. Young 
gives details which are wholly due to his own 
imagination: 

‘At this the dim eyes turned to the tiny 
window which he could only faintly discern, 
the lips had a slightly cynical line. . . . And 
so Dryden left him, with the calm changeless 
smile of the old neglected poet indelibly in 
his memory.’ 


Perhaps Milton’s room had a ‘tiny window’, 
perhaps his lips had a ‘slightly cynical line’ 
and perhaps Dryden remembered his ‘calm 
changeless smile’, but there is not a shred of 
evidence for any of these things in the autho- 
rities quoted by Mr. Young, and to foist them 
into a work which purports to be a serious bio- 
graphy and not a historical novel or a script 
for a Hollywood film is quite unpardonable. 
Besides such faults of taste there are some 
serious faults of scholarship. To speak of the 
Puritans as ‘dissenters’ in the time of Cromwell, 
and worse still to speak of Dryden as thinking 
of them as ‘dissenters’, as Mr. Young does on 
p. 17, is very misleading. The term ‘dissenter’ 
in the sense of ‘nonconformist’ does not seem 
to have been used before 1679, and it would be 
quite meaningless under the Protectorate when 
the State religion was Puritanism. On p. 59 a 
well-known Horatian tag is badly mangled, 
and on p. 174 Dryden’s own remarks on Milton 
are misquoted in such a way as to turn them 
into almost complete nonsense. On p. 152 the 
old story that Etherege fell downstairs and 
broke his neck when he was Envoy at Ratisbon 
is repeated, and this suggests that Mr. Young’s 
knowledge of Etherege is not nearly so up to 
date as his knowledge of Dryden. Any modern 
reference book would have told him that it is 
now known that Etherege died in Paris after 
the Revolution. 
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Nevertheless, in spite of its shortcomings, 
this book has the saving quality of vitality. 
Many of the critical judgements on Dryden’s 
writings are admirable, and numerous passages 
show a genuine insight into his character. This 
is certainly not the authoritative twentieth- 
century biography for which all students of 
Dryden are waiting, but it is a real contribu- 
tion to the study of this great English writer, 
and it may be fairly described as a book that 
can be recommended to young students as a 
stimulating introduction to the subject, pro- 
vided that parts of it are taken with a good 
pinch of salt. 


V. DE S. PINTO 


Dearest Bess. By DorotHy MARGARET 

Stuart. Methuen. 21s. 

Miss Stuart has had access to previously un- 
published letters of Lady Elizabeth Foster, 
afterwards Duchess of Devonshire, as also to 
her private Journal. Abundant extracts from 
these sources are dovetailed by the author into 
her own mellow narrative and commentary to 
give us a full-length portrait showing ‘Dearest 
Bess’ in new and more favourable light. 

If the ‘Devonshire House Circle’ was repre- 
hensible, at least it had elements which 
redeemed it from mere grossness. That 
Georgiana, wife of the fifth Duke of Devon- 
shire, allowed Lady Foster to live in the house 
as her husband’s mistress has shocked more 
than the moral sense. Here, it seemed, was the 
utter abandonment of delicacy or good feeling. 
Yet this strange triangle was in fact possible 
only because the lifelong friendship between 
the two women, if over-sentimental, was basic- 
ally sincere; while Elizabeth, if never a paragon 
of virtue, became the essentially devoted wife 
of the Duke—now revealed as a less heartlessly 
dull fellow than has commonly been supposed— 
after Georgiana’s death. For an eighteenth- 
century woman of fashion ‘Dearest Bess’ had 
sober qualities which many lacked. 

She certainly had gifts. Her finely written 
Journal proves her to have been a born diarist; 
and, as Devonshire House was the brilliant 
centre of the Whig world, and as she travelled 
much—especially in France during the Revolu- 
tionary period—she never lacked material. To 
cite at random the names of George III, the 
Prince Regent, Pitt, Fox, Sheridan, Byron, 
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Nelson, Lady Hamilton, Marie Antoinette, 
La Fayette, Napoleon, Josephine, and Madame 
Récamier is barely to hint at the number and 
variety of her illustrious acquaintances. Yet, 
lively as was her interest in famous folk and 
great events, she had an equally quick eye for 
significant small things and—a humanitarian 
before her time—for humble or oppressed 
people. Besides being an absorbing biography 
and character study, this book, with its excep- 
tionally wide range of portraiture, scene- 
painting, and anecdotage, offers an almost 
unrivalled picture of England and France— 
with sidelights on other countries—from 1783 


to 1824. 
GILBERT THOMAS 


Edwin Arlington Robinson. By Epwin S. 
Fussett. Cambridge (California, U.P.). 
26s. 


Ezra Pound’s Mauberley. By Joun J. 
Espey. Faber. 15s. 


The Classic Anthology defined by Con- 
fucius. Translated by Ezra Pounp. Faber. 
30s. 


In their pursuit of sources and influences 
Mr. John J. Espey and Mr. Edwin S. Fussell 
have, to some extent, attempted a similar kind 
of task, but how different are their methods 
and their results. For while the former confines 
his attention to Ezra Pound’s Mauberley and 
works outward from the text (which he keeps 
constantly before the reader), the latter sets 
out to provide ‘a study in the formation of a 
poetry and a description of that poetry’, and 
ranges throughout the whole realm of litera- 
ture in search of connecting links and examples 
to place beside the work of his chosen poet, 
Edwin Arlington Robinson. 

Although it was Mr. Fussell’s specific inten- 
tion to write ‘a book about influences’, I do 
not think it is unreasonable to complain that 
he has occupied himself with far too many and 
with far too superficial influences, and not 
enough with the individual nature of the 
poetry concerned, so that what is of most value 
in his book is largely obscured by a mass of 
irrelevant detail. There is not much point, after 
all, in enumerating Robinson’s influences— 
and Mr. Fussell cites more than twenty English 
and American poets, to say nothing of Virgil, 
Ibsen, French naturalistic fiction and the 
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Bible—unless it is also shown precisely why 
these particular influences were so significant 
to the poet in question, and how they were 
absorbed and turned to new account in the 
poet’s own development. It is certainly not 
adequate, in a study so ambitious as this, 
merely to compare lines by Robinson with 
lines by other poets and remark upon their 
similarities, as Mr. Fussell does. Nor, in the 
absence of more substantial data, is it very 
convincing as evidence in support of the views 
expressed to mention what books Robinson 
was reading at different phases of his career, 
or to quote his typist on what ‘he liked to read’ 
and his Harvard friends on his tastes at college. 
Mr. Fussell’s book, though well written and 
interesting in its way, tells us little about the 
qualities which distinguish Robinson’s work 
from that of other poets and, for some of his 
readers, may well have the quite unintended 
effect of minimizing Robinson’s achievement. 

In what he describes as ‘a study in composi- 
tion’ Mr. Espey delves more deeply into his 
subject. Dealing with the work which he main- 
tains influenced the composition of Mauberley, 
he leaves nothing to chance or the recognition 
of surface likenesses, but examines his material 
from every angle and relates it, both piece by 
piece and as a whole, to the complete text, 
which is included in the volume. He has an 
attractive style and presents his case clearly 
and systematically, without a trace of the 
critical jargon so popular amongst con- 
temporary American writers. Not all his 
theories can be accepted, of course, and some, 
such as those on the influence of Rémy de 
Gourmont, appear to have been pressed be- 
yond their legitimate limits; but they are all 
worth careful consideration, and will send the 
reader back to the text with new appreciation 
and interest. 

The Classic Anthology defined by Confucius 
is a collection of 305 Odes which have been 
revered by the Chinese for 2,000 years. When 
Mr. Ezra Pound first established his reputation 
as a translator of Chinese poetry in 1915, Mr. 
T. S. Eliot proclaimed him ‘the inventor of 
Chinese poetry for our time’. I am not com- 
petent to decide just how closely Mr. Pound 
has kept to the original and just how much he 
has ‘invented’ in this instance; but I can affirm 
that his attempt to fuse words and music in the 


ballad metre, so as to recreate the rhythm of 
the Odes, has been successful in producing 
some delightful poetry which admirably 
expresses the Chinese spirit. 

HOWARD SERGEANT 


Language as Gesture. By R. P. BLackmur. 

Allen & Unwin. 25s. 

A poet writes to be heard from the page, as 
it were: he cannot, therefore, use gesture, as he 
would do if he were speaking aloud. Whatever 
is needed in the way of gesture has to be created 
by the poet’s use of language—‘language so 
twisted and posed’, Mr. Blackmur writes in 
one of these essays, ‘in a form that it not only 
expresses the matter in hand but adds to the 
stock of available reality’. Elsewhere he says in 
the same book: ‘poetry names and arranges, 
and thus arrests and transfixes its subject in a 
form which has a life of its own forever separate 
but springing from the life which confronts it.’ 
These quotations indicate Mr. Blackmur’s ap- 
proach to poetry and the criticism of poems, 
which is semantic, although it also takes into 
account other elements than that of language; 
but in the end the value, or lack of it, is in the 
poem as language. Mr. Blackmur gives as 
immediately obvious examples of language as 
gesture, Macbeth’s “Tomorrow, and tomorrow, 
and tomorrow’ and Lear’s ‘Never, never, never, 
never, never’. The title essay, and some others 
in his book, contain, of course, many more 
subtle variations. 

This emphasis on language, and concentra- 
tion in his criticism on the text of the poem, 
give the twenty-one essays in Language as 
Gesture consistency and penetration: there are 
naturally some modifications of judgement and 
a little overlapping, as the work collected here 
was written over a period of some twenty years. 

Mr. Blackmur has interesting essays on 
Yeats, Pound, and Eliot, whom he considers 
the three most important poets (writing in 
English) of the years since 1912. He points out 
that Yeats made himself an intellectual scaffold- 
ing of magic, and convinces us that the use of 
this magic was justified by its results. It does 
not usually obtrude enough to mar the poems; 
along with other experience, it has been 
successfully transformed by language into a 
vision of reality. Eliot relies on a different kind 
of magic—that of a religious dogma which 
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many of his readers cannot accept, and which 
is at a disadvantage compared with Yeats’s 
magic, because the bones of orthodox Christian 
dogma are more apparent in Eliot’s poetry 
after Ash Wednesday than magic ever is, with 
very few exceptions, in Yeats’s poetry. This is 
not Mr. Blackmur’s own contention, but it is 
the reason why his defence of Eliot’s Four 
Quartets is not convincing: Mr. Blackmur, one 
imagines, cannot accept that particular intel- 
lectual scaffolding himself. In the Four Quartets 
the abstract is constantly edging out the con- 
crete and sensuous, the actual and imaginative 
apprehension of reality which Mr. Blackmur 
rightly considers so important. 

Mr. Blackmur praises Pound for the musical 
phrase, for restoring the ‘prose tradition’ to 
verse and giving it precision at his best (he sug- 
gests that Pound is at his best in translation), 
but is quick to seize on other essential points: 
that Pound’s method in the Cantos is anecdotal, 
that the ‘free association and ideographic’ 
method is either insufficient or foreign to the 
idiosyncrasy of the English language, and that 
the Cantos fail to achieve unity. 

There are also valuable essays on Wallace 
Stevens, Marianne Moore, Hart Crane, E. E. 
Cummings, and other American poets, which 
contain much insight into poetry and poetic 
methods. Mr. Blackmur’s own language is as 
precise in its use of words as he would have 
poets be in theirs. 

KENNETH GEE 


Language: Some Suggestions for Teachers 
of English and Others. Ministry of Educa- 
tion Pamphlet No. 26. H.M.S.O. 3s. 6d. 


All who are concerned with the dignity and 
importance of English studies will find profit 
and encouragement in this latest responsible 
pronouncement by the Ministry of Education. 
A vast amount of interest, information, and 
real, though unobtrusive, scholarship has been 
included in its 169 pages which teachers, novice 
and veteran, will read with pleasure. The work, 
in addition to specifically educational dis- 
cussion, constitutes a treatise on language in 
general, with sections on the possibility of a 
world language, Basic English, and English in 
English-speaking countries. It is, indeed, the 
inclusion of material such as ‘Welsh and 
English in Wales’, ‘French in France’, ‘English 
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in America, Australia, Canada, Western 
Europe’, which lends this pamphlet its peculiar 
interest for the general reader. 

Teachers will find little to disagree with in 
its wise and tactful approach to their problems, 
as exemplified in its suggestion that after ten 
or fifteen years’ experience they will ‘come to 
realize that there is a good deal of truth in 
what the employer, or the parent, or the col- 
lege tutor says of the town’s school-products 
who cannot spell, punctuate, compose, or hold 
themselves up straight and speak audibly at an 
interview’. ‘For business purposes of all kinds’, 
states the pamphlet, ‘from the performance of 
humble routine tasks in industry and com- 
merce to the most responsible and admini- 
strative work, efficiency is liable to turn, from 
time to time, on communication in speech and 
writing.’ 

Having thus established the necessity for a 
raising of standards, the pamphlet proceeds to 
advocate methods, on rather general lines, of 
achieving this most desirable object, by 
emphasis on the need for ‘practice—frequent, 
careful, suitably chosen, suitably graded, well 
supervised, and done in such a fashion as to 
give it some reality and, if possible, some 
interest. Such practice ought to take precedence 
over any other kind of written linguistic exer- 
cise in a secondary school.’ 

The second main theme is the inseparability 
of reading and writing, and reading and litera- 
ture. ‘No substantial or permanent progress is 
likely to take place until English literature, as 
well as language, is regarded by all in authority 
as the central expression of English life and 
culture and as the central subject in the educa- 
tion of every English child of every age and 
every grade of intelligence.’ 

The pamphlet gives careful attention to 
methods of teaching reading, and to written 
exercises suitable for children of the various 
age-groups, ranging from infant classes to 
Sixth Forms. There is sensible and satisfactory 
discussion of the place of grammar, memoriza- 
tion, recitation, school libraries, and school 
plays. 

A valuable suggestion, addressed not only to 
teachers but also to those ‘in authority’, is that 
they should allocate much more time to 
English in school curricula. Teachers of other 
subjects owe the duty of insisting on reasonable 
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standards of composition, but their efforts, at 
best, are subject to limitation. When one con- 
templates our overloaded syllabuses, one finds 
it significant that much more time is devoted 
in France, for instance, to the teaching of 
French, than is devoted in England to the 
teaching of English, and that history, geo- 
graphy, and ‘object-lessons’ are relatively 
reduced. 

Part III of the work, ‘The Language of 
Imagination’, treats of prose, poetry, and 
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drama, and their interaction, followed by a 
refreshingly sane estimate of the influence of 
radio and television. The whole is closed by a 
summarizing Epilogue. 

The general public, as well as teachers, will 
benefit by the reading of this pamphlet. It is 
a mine of information, full of interesting and 
often amusing quotations, and inspired by 
sympathetic insight into, and first-hand know- 
ledge of, teaching conditions. 

J. J. MURPHY 


Sea Child 


+ the sea claim his own: she was never the earth’s child— 
Always a part of the wind and wave. 

Her cradle once rocked to the roar of the breakers: 

Now storms be her mourners, the wild sea her grave. 


She lies in the moon where the shattered boat brought her; 
Shining seaweed on stone, clothes cling to her side. 

Do not give to the land what the land never conquered: 
Let the sea claim his own, at the turning of the tide. 


CLIVE SANSOM 


Poetry Review 


HE occasion of this notice affords op- 

portunity to comment upon those notable 
milestones in a poet’s career: the first volume, 
and the Collected Poems. The Collected Poems 
in this instance are those of Mr. Stephen 
Spender, and their appearance invites a re- 
assesment of another of that group of poets 
whom the controversial thirties ‘loosened . . . 
for speech’. These young men, approved and 
familiar even among those too hot for other 
causes to burn for poetry herself, were so 
matched with their hour that a too hasty 
evaluation of their early writing could be 
regarded only as a foolish hazard. In the case 
of Mr. Spender, it can now be seen that, while 
his politically engaged poems constitute a sig- 
nificant phase of his writing, the most satisfy- 
ing of the earlier poems are not necessarily 
those written when conscience was nudging the 
poet’s arm. When conscience is placated, as 
sometimes she is, by the unassailable rightness 


of poetic order, a stanza such as this descends 
in reconciliation upon the two armies of the 
poem’s title: 


Clean silence drops at night, when a little 
walk 

Divides the sleeping armies, each 

Huddled in linen woven by remote hands. 

When the machines are stilled, a common 
suffering 

Whitens the air with breath and makes both 
one 

As though these enemies slept in each other’s 
arms. 


But Mr. Spender’s exploration of experience 
does not always result in so illuminating an 
account of the journey. Searching the poems 
for those qualities which, informing all, bestow 
uniqueness as well as unity, one cannot fail to 
discern that there are occasions when his 
extreme vulnerability produces a sense of in- 
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adequacy which acts as a barrier to total com- 
munication: ‘Never being, but always at the 
edge of Being.’ The condition is honestly faced 
in the poem Dark and Light: 


To break out of the chaos of my darkness 
Into a lucid day, is all my will. 


And yet the circumference of my darkness 

Throws light on my own weakness at the 
end; 

The iron arc of the avoiding journey 

Turns back on me, here where I know I fail; 

Whether the faint light spark against my face 

Or in the dark my sight hide from my sight, 

Centre and circumference are both my weak- 
ness. 


Paradoxically, this acknowledgement of 
weakness is capable of becoming a positive 
virtue, and a proper understanding of its role 
in his writing does much to absolve Mr. 
Spender from the familiar charge of wearing 
his heart upon his sleeve. For example, al- 
though a scrutiny of the poems reveals, in their 
recurrent imagery of windows, eyes, mirrors, 
a searching and self-examining eye and ‘I’, 
this must be regarded as the beginning, not the 
end, of Mr. Spender’s poetic responsibilities. 
Thus, preoccupation with personal suffering 
or inadequacy can lead to recognition of a like 
consciousness in others, enlarging the poet’s 
sympathies to make him the spokesman for his 
less articulate fellows: 


One is the witness through whom the whole 
Knows it exists. 


Best of all, the concentration of the poet’s gaze 
can bring about such self-forgetfulness that all 
he sees dissolves and is made new, the desired 
condition of poetic being culminating in such 
poems as Elegy for Margaret and Missing My 
Daughter: poems which illustrate a convincing 
development in the mastery of form. 

The reader of Miss I. R. Orton’s first volume, 
The Dreamer and the Sheaves, soon discovers that 
this poet already has that steadfastness of gaze 
which keeps purpose single and heart pure. At 
present, however, she sometiimes allows this to 
restrict her range of vision; while in her con- 
cern to isolate an experience she too is apt to 
become isolated, so that the reader may receive 
the impression that the poet surveys her world 
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through a window: she sees, but does not 
always feel, the flames she writes of. Neverthe- 
less, this delicate talent is often beautifully 
assured; and the most successful poems, such 
as The ’Cello and The Unicorn, are orchestrated 
like a Debussy score; their impact is subtle, 
cool, and refreshing. 

Refreshing, too, are many poems in The 
Russian Sister, by Sir George Rostrevor 
Hamilton: a book distinguished by urbane 
craftsmanship, as well as by individual poems 
made outstanding by their intuitive sympathy, 
as in Impressionist Country, or by their quality of 
wit, as in The Absolute. 

The reader must keep his wits about him to 
appreciate to the full a new translation of the 
Lysistrata of Aristophanes, by Mr. Dudley Fitts, 
whose joyous immersion in the ingenious pos- 
sibilities of free translation creates one danger: 
the gust of bawdy laughter this spirited version 
may provoke could easily obscure the play’s 
pacific message, so relevant to our times. 

From America comes Mr. T. B. Haber’s 
edition of the Manuscript Poems of A. E. Housman, 
with its ticket of admittance to the cutting 
rooms of poetry. Of interest to Housman 
devotees, it is perhaps of most value to those 
readers for whom the process is as fascinating 
as the product. 

Finally, there are two new anthologies. The 
first, in the convenient shape of the World’s 
Classics series, is an edition of the volume 
covering verse written between 1900 and 1950, 
‘enlarged to include new poems by older poets 
and by younger ones not hitherto represented’. 
The caprice of personal preference sets many 
snares for the anthologist and his reader, and 
although certain selections here avoid the 
obvious, it must be admitted that there are 
some woefully ill-balanced inclusions and 
omissions. Of the giants of the century only 
W. B. Yeats receives anything approaching 
sufficiently varied representation; and one 
searches in vain for the names of Lilian Bowes 
Lyon, Mr. Robert Graves, and Mr. Andrew 
Young, to mention only three of the more 
serious Omissions. 

The second anthology, in three volumes of 
attractive format, is designed for schools, and 
for that reason the emphasis of its title, Poems 

Sor Pleasure, earns immediate approval. Volume 
iii is concerned with commentaries on the 
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poems, and suggestions for teaching which, if 

inflexibly adhered to, could numb the imagina- 

tion of teachers and blunt the poetic sensibilities 

of their pupils. But the poems themselves are 

chosen with good sense and discrimination. 

BARBARA LuPINI 

Books noticed above: 

Collected Poems, by STEPHEN SPENDER. Faber. 155. 

The Dreamer and the Sheaves, by 1. R. Orton. Cum- 
berlege. 8s. 6d. 

The Russian Sister, by G. RostREvoR HAMILTON. 
Heinemann. 12s. 6d. 

Lysistrata of Aristophanes, trans. by Duptey Firts. 

Faber. 125. 6d. 
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nN the slender yet rewarding book entitled 

Myth or Legend? one sees the reflection of 
the new ardour for archaeology so amusingly 
satirized in a recent issue of Punch. During the 
years 1953 and 1954 a distinguished team of 
experts under the leadership of Dr. Glyn 
Daniel broadcast a series of talks covering a 
wide field: Stonehenge and Knossos, Tara and 
Troy, Lake Nemi and Lyonesse. A round 
dozen of these have here been collected, with 
appropriate illustrations, and there is hardly a 
single chapter that does not send its peculiar 
thrill along the blood. 

Dr. C. S. Lewis, in his inaugural lecture 
from the newly-founded Cambridge Chair of 
Medieval and Renaissance Literature, declares 
that he is ‘less like a botanist in a forest than a 
woman arranging a few cut flowers for the 
drawing-room’. Few they may be; but they 
resemble Sappho’s garland in that they are 
‘all roses’. 

The title, borrowed from Isidore of Seville, 
indicates the thesis. This is the illogicality of 
the traditional method of dividing history into 
periods. His own appointed area, says Dr. 
Lewis, ‘must primarily appear as a specimen 
of something which had already begun when 
the Iliad was composed and was still almost un- 
impaired when Waterloo was fought’; and he 
sees the great divide as being (if anywhere) not 
between Jane Austen and Shakespeare but 
between Jane Austen and ourselves. Himself 
he sees as the representative of the ‘Old 
Western’ culture, something as archaic as a 
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The Manuscript Poems of A. E. Housman, ed. by T. B. 
Haber. Cumberlege (Minnesota U.P.). 255. 

Modern Verse, 1900-1950. Cumberlege. 55. 

Poems for Pleasure: An Anthology, by A. F. Scorr. 
Cambridge. Vols. i and ii, gs. 6d.; vol. iii, 125. 6d. 


Also received: 


Queens and Others, by I. SuTHERLAND Groom. 
Ryerson Press, Toronto: $1.00. 

21 Poems, by SUKANTA BHATTACHARYA. 

Gold, by CurisTinE BrooxeE-Rose. Hand & Flower 
Press. 45. 6d. 

Mountain of Beauty, by Witu1amM Irvinc Woop. 

Stockwell. 2s. 6d. 
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dinosaur; and, speaking for all other ‘Old 
Western’ men, he exhorts his hearers to use 
such ‘specimens’ while they can, since ‘there 
are not going to be many more dinosaurs’. 
Surely Cambridge can be trusted to cherish so 
wise, so learned, and so witty a saurian in its 
midst? 

Henry Peacham’s Garden of Eloquence ap- 
peared first in 1577 and then again, enlarged, 
enriched with examples and ‘cautions’ and 
dedicated to the Right Honourable Sir John 
Puckering, Knight, ‘Lord Keeper of the Greate 
Seale of England’, in 1593. A black-letter 
facsimile, ably introduced and edited by Pro- 
fessor William Crane of the City College of 
New York, brings us very near to this com- 
panionable Elizabethan pedant. As an example 
of his ‘cautions’ we may instance that upon 
the figure called ‘Ainigma’. This, he writes 
anxiously, should not be ‘strange, unchaste, 
obscure or odious’, nor should it be ‘used to 
seduce by obscure prophetie, as it oft hath been 
to many a man’s destruction’. 

Within the narrow compass of 135 pages 
Kenneth Martyn Lobb’s Drama in Church and 
School traces the fluctuating fortunes of the 
post-pagan theatre from austere condemnation 
by the Fathers of the Church to active encour- 
agement by Deans and Chapters in our own 
time. He surveys the excellent work done in 
the religious and scholastic field during the 
past quarter of a century, and adds a helpful 
list of plays, religious and otherwise, suitable 
for such presentation. Members of the English 
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Association will observe with pleasure the 
attention devoted to the justly celebrated 
Shakespearian productions at Sloane School, 
Chelsea. 

Dr. Ricardo Quintana’s Mind and Art of 
Jonathan Swift was reviewed by Dr. Edith 
Morley in The Year’s Work of 1936, and again 
in English when a reprint appeared in 1953. 
He has now returned to the Dean, with the 
object of suggesting ‘the forms, the contours’, 
which can now be ‘discerned in his life and his 
achievement’. ‘Contour’ is a favourite word of 
his. Perhaps it will soon supersede the over- 
worked ‘pattern’? In Swift: an Introduction there 
is a great variety of material, literary, critical, 
psychological, and political, not all of it 
obviously germane to the matter. In sum it 
adds to our knowledge and in part to our com- 
prehension of that strange figure, but it is 
interesting to observe the writer’s uneasiness 
about what he calls Swift’s ‘reactionary’ 
standpoint, and he seems to return only a 
qualified negative to the question ‘would the 
Dean have been a Fascist in 1930’? The saeva 
indignatio of the famous epitaph receives too 
little attention, and the Verses on the Death of 


Dr. Swift are passed over with only a hasty 
glance. It is pleasant to think, however, of the 
sardonic amusement with which Cadenus would 
have perused this solemn injunction apropos 
of The Day of Judgment: 


‘The Jove who is speaking in it is, let it be 
noted, only an imagined figure, and his 
language is suspiciously full of Swift’s own 
colloquialisms.’ 


Whoever has forgotten David Hume, it is 
not Professor Ernest Campbell Mossner of the 
University of Texas. His book, The Forgotten 
Hume, appeared in 1943; and now he follows 
on with an urbane and opulent full-scale bio- 
graphy which would have pleased that philo- 
sopher, whose humanity was never occluded 
by his philosophy. This is indeed a monu- 
mental work, but free from that ‘lying-in-state’ 
often observable in such monuments. There 
are some new elements here, and those not 
precisely ‘new’ are often seen from a new 
angle—the quarrel with Rousseau, for example. 
The Scottish background is cleverly sketched 
in. Le bon David, citizen of the world though he 
was, remained at heart a Scot, and the solid, 
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intelligent face of Allan Ramsay’s portrait 
would have relaxed into a smile at the sight 
of the genealogical appendix showing his 
descent from ‘Alexander Home of Home, 1424’. 

Kenneth Hopkins’s animated and often 
entertaining study of The Poets Laureate opens 
quite rightly with a consideration (and a 
rejection) of the claim of any poet before 
Dryden to be reckoned of their number. The 
laurels of Skelton are shown to have been 
academic, not official; and when James I and 
VI, charmed at being described by Ben Jonson 
as ‘best of poets’ and ‘best of Kings’, assigned 
him a stipend of 100 marks, nothing was further 
from the royal mind than the creation of a 
permanent Court post. If to be depicted wear- 
ing a laurel-wreath entitled the wearer to dub 
himself ‘Poet Laureate’ we have a possible 
candidate in Michael Drayton; and what 
holder of the office after Dryden and before 
Southey ever justified his laurels by writing 
anything as good as the Ballad of Agincourt? 
They were indeed a poor lot, these Augustans 
and Georgians, and to many ‘Old Westernmen’ 
(as Professor C. S. Lewis would call them) it 
may be a consolatory thought that during the 
past hundred years four poets worthy of the 
name—Wordsworth, Tennyson, Bridges, and 
Masefield—have been entitled to commute for 
their tierce of canary. One could not say as 
much for the preceding century. The specimens 
of verse here set forth contain some promising 
material for a future edition of the Stuffed Owl; 
but it would have been kinder to Southey to 
include the hexameters from the Vision of 
Judgment which touch so tenderly on the death 
of ‘the gentle Amelia’, instead of resuscitating 
the stiff and pompous iambics of Lines Written 
upon the Death of Princess Charlotte. 

It is always a curious experience to see a 
familiar classic reflected in the looking-glass of 
a completely alien mind. The images are 
reversed; their forms and colours seem to 
resemble rather than to reproduce those of the 
original. We meet with this experience in a 
book by a Japanese scholar, Studies in the Works 
of John Galsworthy, with special reference to huis 
Visions of Love and Beauty: all the time Fuji- 
Yama seems to tower above the terraces of 
Bayswater, while the soft English trees at 
Robin Hill take on the aspect of Hokusai’s 
dark and twisted firs. It is, none the less, an 
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interesting contribution to our understanding 
of Galsworthy’s art. 

The latest volume (Number Seven) of Studies 
in Philology, collected by the Bibliographical 
Society of the University of Virginia, is wide 
in range and gracious and scholarly in sub- 
stance. A. T. Hazen’s chapter on “The Book- 
sellers’ Ring at Strawberry Hill in 1842’ 
deserves the attention of all Walpolians; and 
the five Shakespearian chapters constitute a 
valuable contribution to the bibliography of 
The Merchant of Venice and Hamlet. 

A Reader’s Guide to Rudyard Kipling’s Fust-So 
Stories has been published under the auspices 
of the Kipling Society. Are not the Alice stories 
and The Water-Babies ripe for annotation? 

D. M. S. 


Books noticed above: 


Myth or Legend? ed. by G. E. Daniel. Bell. 10s. 6d. 

De Descriptione Temporum, by C. S. LEw1s. Cambridge. 
2s. 6d. 

The Gurden of Eloquence, by Henry PEACHAM. 

Facsimile of original blackletter text, with Introduc- 
tion by W. G. Crane. Scholars’ Facsimiles and 
Reprints, Gainesville, Florida. 

The Drama in School and Church, by KENNETH MARTYN 
Loss. Harrap. 7s. 6d. 
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Swift: an Introduction, by Ricarpo QuINTANA. 
Cumberlege. 215. 

The Life of David Hume, by Ernest CAMPBELL 
Mossner. Nelson. 42s. 

The Poets Laureate, by KENNETH Hopkins. Bodley 
Head. 18s. 

Studies in the Works of John Galsworthy, by GEnyjt 
TaxauasuHi. Shinozaki Shorin, Tokyo. Y.500. 
Studies in Bibliography, Volume Seven, 1955, ed. by 

Frepson Bowers. University of Virginia, 
A Reader’s Guide to Kipling’s Fust-So Stories, compiled by 
R. E. Harsorp. Duckett & Styles, Brighton. 2s. 6d. 


Other New Books Received: 


Writers and Their Work, No. 58: Shakespeare, by C. J. 
Sisson. No. 59: Gerard Manley Hopkins, by 
GEOFFREY Gricson. No. 60: Matthew Arnold, by 
KeEnnETH ALLOTT. No. 61: Swift, by J. MIDDLE- 
Ton Murry. Revised edn. of No. 6: John Keats, 
by Epmunp BLuNnpDEN. Longmans (for the British 
Council and the N.B.L.). 25. each. 

Practical Stage Handbooks: Appraising a Play, by 
Haroitp Downs. Musical Productions, by LEILA 
MackintaAy. Running an Amateur Society, by Roy 
Stacey. Herbert Jenkins. 5s. each. 

A Short History of French Literature, by GEOFFREY 
BrERETON. Pelican Book. Penguin Books. 3s. 6d. 

Literature and Social Sensitivity, by WALTER LoBAN. 
National Council of Teachers of English, Cham- 
paign, Illinois. 50c. 


Reprints, New Editions, and Books of 
Reference 


Tue Cambridge University Press has just published 
at 40s. the second volume of The Dramatic Works of 
Thomas Dekker, containing ‘The Honest Whore’, 
‘The Magnificent Entertainment’, ‘Westward Ho’, 
‘Northward Ho’, and ‘The Whore of Babylon’. The 
editor is Professor Fredson Bowers; and this volume, 
like its predecessor, includes separate introductions 
to the individual plays, textual analyses, and detailed 
notes. The last complete edition of Dekker was pub- 
lished. eighty years ago; so the present fully-docu- 
mented work is likely to prove the definitive critical 
edition of this least accessible of the foremost Eliza- 
bethan dramatists. 

An interesting reprint published by Cumberlege 
for the University of Durham is Dobsons Drie Bobbes: 
A Story of Sixteenth-Century Durham, edited by E. A. 
Horsman (21s.). In modern English ‘Dobson’s 
Ironical Tricks’, this piece of satirical fiction by an 
unknown Elizabethan is one of the earliest English 
‘rogue’ novels; and is illuminating not only in the 
accuracy of its local setting, but also in its characters 


drawn from the contemporary life of the city. 

Two new volumes in the Penguin Classics are The 
Ethics of Aristotle, translated and edited by J. A. K. 
Thompson (2s. 6d.); and The Histories of Gargantua 
and Pantagruel, by Francois Rabelais, translated and 
introduced by J. M. Cohen (5s.). 

Two new additions to the handsomely produced 
Macdonald Illustrated Classics, published to com- 
memorate the centenary of Charlotte Bronté’s 
death, are Fane Eyre and Wuthering Heights (both at 
10s. 6d.). The former has an Introduction by Janet 
Adam Smith and illustrations by Lynton Lamb. 
Emily’s novel, with an Introduction by Daphne du 
Maurier and illustrations by W. Stein, is published 
from the text of 1847—not the 1850 edition which 
contained Charlotte’s alterations. 

Better English, by G. H. Vallins (André Deutsch, 
155.), a sequel to Good English: How to Write It, is a 
new, enlarged, and revised edition of the ‘Pan Book’ 
first published two years ago. Here the author, in 
his own words, ‘leaves the world of accidence and 
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syntax for that of idiom, figure, the logical expression 
of thought, the niceties of language’. 

Many scholars have contributed to a Dictionary of 
World Literary Terms, edited by Joseph T. Shipley 
(Allen & Unwin, 30s.) ; in which the literary criti- 
cism, schools, movements, techniques, forms, and 
terms of the major languages of ancient and modern 
times have been arranged for easy reference in dic- 
tionary form. 


Reprints, New Editions, and Books of Reference 


Contributions to the Study of Manx Phonology, by Pro- 
fessor K. H. Jackson, has been published for the 
University of Edinburgh by Nelson at 15s. Manx 
phonology sheds valuable light on the history of 
modern Irish and Scottish Gaelic, to which it is 
closely related; and as only a few native speakers of 
the language survive today, Professor Jackson has 
made in this book an important contribution to the 
study of Celtic. 


For the Classroom 


Selected books received and recommended: 


Anthologies, Poetry, and Drama 


Arms and the Man, by BERNARD SHaw. Edited by 
A. C. Warp. Longmans. 4s. 3d. 

Modern Plays for Schools (suitable for Infant, Primary, 
and Secondary Schools): No. 13: Four Nativity 
Plays, by Heren Stone. 3s. (manilla covers). 
No. 14: The Weather Imp and the King of Nowhere, by 
FrepA Hunt. 1s. gd. (manilla covers). Macmillan. 

Plays and Patterns for Glove Puppets, by W. ALEXANDA 
Marsu. Harrap. 8s. 6d. 

Puppet Plays for Schools, No. 5: Lazy Jack and Other 
Plays, edited by KENNETH Watson. Macmillan. 
3s. (manilla covers). 

The Drama Library: Carrington, V.C., by DorotHy 
and CAMPBELL CurisTIz. 8s. 6d. Good Friday, by 
Joun Masertevp. 4s. 6d. The Living Room, by 
GrauHAM GREENE. 6s. Heinemann. 

The Middle School Book of Verse, edited by Puitie 
Wayne and THomas Biacksurn. Harrap. 6s. 
Twentieth-Century Narrative Poems, edited by MAURICE 

Wo..man. Harrap. 55. 6d. 


Prose 
A Pattern of Islands, by ARTHUR GrimBLE. Murray. 
4s. 6d. 
An Outline History of English Literature, by W. H. 
Hupson. Bell. 8s. 


Books for Us All: A Course in Prose Literature for Junior 
Forms, by W. M. Smytu. Arnold. 6s. 6d. 

Cameo Classics: A Tale of Two Cities, by CHARLEs 
Dickens. Jane Eyre, by CHARLOTTE BrontTié. Pride 
and Prejudice, by JANE AusTEN. Nelson. 35. 3d. each 
(limp cloth) ; 3s. gd. (cloth boards). 

Heritage of Literature Series: Adventure Today, edited by 
E. W. Parker. 35. 6d. Gulliver’s Travels (new edn.), 
edited by CurisTOPHER Lioyp. 45. 6d. Longmans. 

Points of View, edited by M. ALDERTON Pink. 
Scholar’s Library. Macmillan. 45. 


Teaching of English 

A Revision Course in English, by LANCELOT OLIPHANT. 
Odhams. 6s. 

English Appreciation, by S. H. Burton. 2nd edn. 
Longmans. 6s. 6d. 

English Observed: Common Errors in Written English, by 
LaANcELOT OLIPHANT. Odhams. 55. 

Illustrated English, edited by A. F. Scott. Books III 
and IV. Harrap (Max Parrish). 5s. each. 

Modern Précis Practice, by S. H. Burton. Longmans. 
45. 3d. 

The Art of Teaching English as a Living Language, by 
I. Morris. Macmillan. 5s. 

Thinking and Writing: Book 2, by A. R. Rosertson. 
Longmans. 35. 6d. 


Periodicals Received 


Community, January 1955. An Independent Quarterly 
Journal of fiction, verse, criticism, and current 
affairs. Published from Colombo, Ceylon. 2s. 6d. 

Morley Magazine Literary Supplement. March 1955. 
Stories and poems by memters of the Morley 
College ‘Art of Writing’ class. 

The Rising Generation, special issue for 1954. Contents 
include critical articles on Hazlitt, Yeats and 


Symbolism, Virginia Woolf and Jane Austen, &c. 
Published by Kenkyusha Publishing Co., Tokyo. 

The Visvabharati Quarterly, vol. 19, no. 4. Ed. by 
Ksurtis Roy. Criticism, fiction, verse. Published 
from Santiniketan, West Bengal. 

Zebra, no. 13, February 1955. A monthly collection 
of original writing, published from 145 Redland 
Road, Bristol 6. 1s. 
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Narcissus 


| ipsa to the talk of the summer rivers 

Over exhausted sands and the milkwhite pebbles 
Of cool riverbeds, I answer the lark 

Questioning beauty in his skyhigh voice, 

And flow my fingers through the gentle ferns 
Hesitating in the gold of a midsummer evening. 

O busy waters, burly about your silver windings 
Down burning wheatfields and fields of wet poppies, 
Imprison in your deep and holy nets 

The broken beauty of the overhanging world, 

And latch and lock in the cage of your ripples 

The face behind the flower of my face. 

Rivers, waters, streams, seas, you golden veins of summer, 


Autobiographies. By W. B. YEATs. Macmillan. 215. 

Coleridge and Sara Hutchinson. By GEorGE WHALLEY. 
Routledge. 21s. 

De Descriptione Temporum. By C. S. Lewis. An In- 
augural Lecture. Cambridge. 2s. 6d. 

Edwin Arlington Robinson. By Epwin S. FusseEtt. 
Cambridge (California U.P.) 26s. 

Essays on Euripidean Drama. By GiLBERT Norwoop. 
Cambridge. 35s. 

Ezra Pound’s ‘Mauberley’. By Joun J. Espey. Faber. 
15S. 

George Orwell: A Literary Study. By Joun ATKINs. 
John Calder. 18s. 

Hamlet: Father and Son. By Peter ALEXANDER. 
Cumberlege. 155. 

John Dryden: A Critical Biography. By KENNETH 
Youne. Sylvan Press. 215. 

John Milton. By KennetH Murr. Men and Books 
Series. Longmans. tos. 6d. 

Language: Some Suggestions for Teachers of English and 
Others. Ministry of Education Pamphlet No. 26. 
H.M.S.O. 3s. 6d. 

Olive Schreiner: Her Friends and Times. By D. L. 
Hopman. Watts. 155. 

Poetry and the Age. By RANDALL JARRELL. Faber. 18s. 

Proceedings of the British Academy, 1953. Cumberlege 
(for the Academy). £3. 35. 

Sex, Literature and Censorship. By D. H. LAWRENCE. 
Ed. by Harry T. Moore. Heinemann. 155. 

Shakespeare and the Young Actor. By Guy Boas. Illus- 
trated. Rockliff. 16s. 

Shakespeare at the Old Vic. By RoceR Woop and 

Mary Crarxe. Illustrated. Black. 16s. 


Branch through my flesh, and make us one tonight. 


Selected List of Recent Books 


ROBERT NYE 


Shakespeare Survey 8. Edited by ALLARDYCE NICOLL. 
Cambridge. 18s. 

Shakespeare: The Last Phase. By DEREK TRAVERSI. 
Hollis & Carter. 215. 

Studies in Bibliography: Vol. VII, 1955. Ed. by FREDSON 
Bowers. University of Virginia. 

Studies in Elizabethan Drama. By Percy Simpson. 
Cumberlege. 25s. 

Studies in the Works of John Galsworthy. By GeEnjt 
Taxkauasut. Shinozaki Shorin, Tokyo. Y.500. 

Swift: An Introduction. By Ricarpo Quintrana. Cum- 
berlege. 21s. 

The Age of Shakespeare. Ed. by Boris Forp. Vol. ii of 
A Guide to English Literature. Penguin Books. 5s. 
The Career of Samuel Butler, 1835-1902: A Bibliography. 

By STaniey B. Harkness. Bodley Head. 25s. 

The Classic Anthology defined by Confucius. Trans- 
lated by Ezra Pounp. Faber. 30s. 

The Early Irish Stage: The Beginnings to 1720. By 
SmiTH Ciark. Cumberlege. 30s. 

The Equatorie of the Planetis. Ed. by D. J. Price. A 
Manuscript Treatise ascribed to Chaucer. Cam- 
bridge. 52s. 6d. 

The Greek Attitude to Poetry and History. By A. W. 
Gomme. Cambridge (California U.P.). 28s. 

The Letters of Daniel Defoe. Ed. by GEorcE Harris 
Heaey. Cumberlege. 425. 

The Mutual Flame. By G. Witson Knicut. Methuen. 
18s, 

The Novels of I. Compton-Burnett. By Ropert LipvE.t. 
Gollancz. tos. 6d. 

The Poets Laureate. By KENNETH Hopkins. Bodley 

Head. 18s. 
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The Story of Shakespeare’s School, 1853-1953. By LEsLie 
Watkins. Stratford-upon-Avon: Herald Press & 
Edward Fox. 7s. 6d. 

The Writer and His Craft. Hopwood Lectures, 1932- 
52. Cumberlege (Michigan U.P.). 245. 

The Young Worker: Education for Human Relations. 
Report of the Fifth Conference held at Oxford in 


Selected List of Recent Books 


April 1954, by the University Department of 
Education. Heinemann. 3s. 6d. 

Theatrical Companion to Shaw. Compiled by RAayMonD 
and Jor Mircuenson. Illustrated. Rock- 
liff. 42s. 

Walter Scott. By HeskeTH Pearson. Methuen. 215. 


Correspondence 


To the Editor of English 


Dear Madam, 

I should like to take exception to the too casual 
use of the term ‘poetic’ by your reviewer with 
reference to the style of dialogue used by Sean 
O’Casey in Purple Dust (and his other later plays). 

It has become popular jargon to say ‘poetic’ of 
any phraseology that sounds Irish to an English ear, 
but surely there is more to poetry than merely an 
unfamiliar arrangement of words or an exotic voice 
or pseudo-phonetic spelling? Poetry lies deep in the 
content, and is very far from being simply a matter 
of form. Indeed, attractive form applied to in- 
adequate content is the well-known mark not of the 
poet but of the versifier. 

I cannot find any true poetic content in the 
general concept that ‘immorality and dishonesty are 
accepted as normal standards of behaviour, yet the 
characters are all lovable’. As your reviewer says, 
this is matter for knockabout farce. My point is that 
poetry is not something that can be plastered on as 
a superficial decoration; it is intrinsic or it is not 
there at all. As Wordsworth once said to another 
Irishman in a similar context, ‘it is very pretty, 
Mr. Moore, but it is not poetry’. 

Your reviewer quotes one example, which I find 
very relevant. It is in itself amusing, but not in the 
least poetic. Here it is in normal spelling: “That 
depends, sir, on how long it’ll take to get the stream 
of sound from here flowing safely to whatever other 
end there may be fixed for it to be heard in.’ Read 
it aloud in an ordinary English voice. Has it any 
outstanding qualities? A nice phrase, no more. The 
stage effect is produced merely by the Irishness of 
the voice, and the visual effect merely by mis- 
spelling. But can poetry be dependent on such 
extraneous tricks? 


It seems extraordinary that one need only write 
‘sthrame’ for stream or ‘shtroike’ for strike (and so 
on, ad infinitum), or pronounce perfectly normal 
English with an Irish (or even Oirish) accent, for 
otherwise responsible critics to fall down in an 
ecstasy of praise for one’s ‘poetry’. It is also surpris- 
ing that in 1955 there should still be believers in the 
existence of a thing called ‘poetic language’, as 
though certain words and phrases were in themselves 
poetic and others not. I had thought this fallacy 
exploded a quarter-century ago. 

Yours faithfully, 
STELLA JACKSON 
23 Warrington Crescent, London, W. 9 


To the Editor of English 


Dear Madam, 

In his letter about linguistic slackness Mr. Duffin 
refers to ‘several badly split infinitives’. In this con- 
nexion the following quotation from Write What You 
Mean, by R. W. Bell (Allen & Unwin) may be of 
interest. 

‘It is still widely believed that to split an infinitive 
. .. is a literary sin. This is not so. Applying the 
so-called split infinitive rule often causes writers to 
contravene two principles of good communication— 
freedom from ambiguity and the placing of words 
in their easiest and most natural order. For this 
reason it cannot be slavishly followed. When the 
rules of effective communication so require, you 
should split the infinitive without hesitation. It is 
better to deliberately split an infinitive than to so 
arrange your words that your reader becomes con- 
scious of your effort not to do so.’ 

Yours faithfully, 
C. LuBerTz 


65 Woodville Road, South Woodford, E. 18 
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SPRING LECTURES 
On Saturday, 26 February, Professor Herbert 
Dingle, D.Sc., read a paper on ‘The Relations be- 
tween Science and Poetry’. Mr. Peter Leyland was 
in the chair. 


Professor Dingle said that Science and Poetry had 
been for as long as he could remember his chief 
intellectual delights, and he had never been con- 
scious of the slightest incompatibility between them. 
Yet poets and lovers of poetry had often railed at 
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Science as a menace to what they valued most, while 
scientists had been contemptuous of ‘giving names 
to airy nothings’. The poets had blamed Science not 
for being wrong, but for being in existence; they had 
complained, like Keats 


Do not all charms fly 
At the mere touch of cold philosophy? 


If the assertions of Science had been questionable, 
they could have been rejected as not proven; but the 
poets could see no escape from them. 

If we were to understand the strength of this 
attack on Science, we must look beneath the surface. 
It lay in the double use by poets and scientists alike 
of the words ‘truth’ and ‘illusion’. In the first place, 
a statement was ‘true’ if it described an actual 
characteristic of the external world; whatever could 
not be traced to something existing in that world 
was an ‘illusion’. These two words, ‘truth’ and ‘illu- 
sion’, were as good as any others provided they were 
used only for that purpose, but they were not; they 
were used to indicate value, as terms of honour and 
contempt respectively. An illusion was not merely 
something that was not true; it was nothing at all. 
For this reason Keats had proclaimed that Beauty 
was Truth, and Walt Whitman that the physical 
world was an illusion. And so long as the same word 
‘illusion’ could be used for that which did not exist 
and for that which is most highly venerated, there 
must remain an irreconcilable difference between 
the assertions of the scientist and those of the poet. 

The situation was now completely changed. 
Whereas in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
science was regarded as the discovery of the nature 
of the external world by observation and experience, 
the science of the present day was the construction 
of a picture of an external world representing the 
elements of our experience as parts of a rationally 
interrelated whole. Experience has changed its role 
from a means of discovery to the fundamental data 
that determine how the picture shall be drawn so 
that every part shall be rationally connected with 
every other. The scientific explanation of the rain- 
bow is no longer a discovery that the rainbow is that 
and nothing else; but that the formation of the rain- 
bow is related in such and such a way to an in- 
numerable host of other experiences. The wave 
theory of light in the old days would have been 
described as true or false; it was an attempt to 
describe an existing state of affairs. Now one would 
say first that it revealed connexions between ex- 
periences that, once revealed, were established for 
ever; and second, that as an adequate means of 
expressing those relations it would in time almost 
certainly be displaced, because experience is con- 
tinually growing. The only theories still alive were 
those that had not yet had time to die. There were 
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three ways of reacting to experience: that of the 
mystic or athlete, who accepted it without further 
aim; that of the artist or poet, who tried to embody 
it through his own chosen medium; and that of the 
philosopher or scientist, who sought in experience 
a unity that would make sense of it. There could 
thus be no ground of conflict between the poet and 
the scientist, whose aims were quite distinct. The 
scientist must seek his answers by experiment, that 
is, by formulating questions which he had a prospect 
of answering; but the poet could deal with any ques- 
tion, for he did not expect an answer. Whatever 
questions the scientist may in time be able to answer, 
the answer would not be a poem, because that is not 
the scientist’s aim. The question of which interpreta- 
tion is true or false is irrelevant; each is true if it 
serves its purpose and false if it does not. There was 
no reason why a delight in expressing an experience 
should not coexist with a delight in relating it to 
others, even though a capacity for both delights was 
rarely conferred on the same individual. 

A lecture on Gladstone was given on Friday, 
18 March, by Sir Philip Magnus, Bt. The chair was 
taken by Lady Craik. 

Gladstone’s indubitable greatness, said the lec- 
turer, had been stressed at the expense of his 
humanity. Herbert (Viscount) Gladstone com- 
plained that Lord Morley did not provide a com- 
plete portrait. Sir Philip had found there were still 
some 50,000 personal and intimate documents at 
Hawarden, including all Gladstone’s private letters 
to members of his family, as well as his private 
reflections on certain crises of his life. There was also 
the vast collection of his letters in the British 
Museum, which included correspondence with 
almost all his contemporaries of note. 

The outstanding impression derived from those 
documents was that Gladstone’s heart was not 
really in politics; he chose that career under parental 
pressure, while wanting to be a clergyman. He was 
convinced that all human life ought to be in the 
service of God, and for over sixty years he concen- 
trated on moulding himself and his country to the pat- 
tern suggested by his pureand childlike religious faith. 

His career fell into three phases. First, as Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, he implemented with 
striking success his creed that self-discipline in free- 
dom was an essential condition of the mental health 
and material prosperity of men and nations. In the 
second phase he successfully aroused moral indigna- 
tion against Turkish tyranny in the Balkans, and 
thereby became a great moral force in Europe. In 
the final phase he led a crusade against British mis- 
rule in Ireland, which left him, despite his humiliat- 
ing defeat, the undaunted prophet of the nineteenth- 
century liberal experiment. Gladstone experienced 
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moods of profound depression during which he often 
longed to quit political life. In this his opponents 
thought him a humbug. He sincerely believed that 
the masses were less exposed than the ruling classes 
to self-interest, and that they could be taught to 
respond to the voice of God appealing to their con- 
sciences as individuals. He and the masses, how- 
ever, did not understand one another; it was a 
marriage of convenience. The key to all his changes 
was “Love and liberty’. He was no leveller: ‘I ama 
firm believer’, he used to say, ‘in the aristocratic 
principle.’ He distrusted Socialism intensely, hold- 
ing that it would ruin the national character. He 
wanted to leave the country’s enormously expanded 
wealth to fructify in the pockets of the people. He 
wanted to abolish income-tax (then around gd. in 
the £) as an evil that led to extravagance at White- 
hall, and as ‘a tangled network of mantraps for 
conscience’. 

The prolonged depression of the ’seventies led to 
unrest and agitations which started that movement 
for social reforms which has today found expression 
in the Welfare state. At the same time the movement 
known as imperialism arose, as a result of the ever- 
increasing proportion of the wealth of European 
nations being spent on armaments. The masses were 
attracted to both movements, but Gladstone averted 
his head in disgust alike from social reform and 
imperialism. Our view of liberty had changed dur- 
ing the past century, and the twentieth century 
thought in terms of welfare and security where the 
nineteenth had thought in terms of wealth and 
competition. Gladstone was always a learner, and 
had he been alive now he might have found himself 
back for a time in the Conservative party. When he 
visited Oxford in 1890, he expressed himself as con- 
vinced that the great Reform Act had been totally 
unnecessary; England had been better governed 
before it was passed. Tory sentiments appeared to 
pour on that occasion from his Radical lips. Glad- 
stone was always sincere and incapable of deceit, 
but could sometimes unconsciously deceive himself. 
It never occurred to him that others could fail to be 
moved by his own exalted considerations. He 
plumed himself on his God-given gift for ‘right 
timing’, which his opponents called ‘opportunism’ 
—and he failed to make allowance for human in- 
sufficiency. In his Home Rule bills he made in- 
sufficient allowance for Protestant sentiment, and 
for the pride of an as yet unchastened ruling class. 
Gladstone’s opponents appeared to him to be of the 
earth, earthy; he appeared to them to be of the 
heavens, nebulous, sometimes of the underworld, 
sulphurous. He often failed in human relationships, 
and especially in his dealing with Queen Victoria. 
He did not understand women well, though his 
marriage was ideally happy. 
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Sir Philip said he was convinced that as a man 
and a Christian, Gladstone was in a class by himself, 
although he lacked many of the desirable and one or 
two essential political arts. Other Prime Ministers 
had been better fitted for an office which required 
rather an ability to act as a prudent chairman of a 
board than a series of transcendental missions; but 
by his radiant example he did more than any other 
statesman since the Reformation to give practical 
effect to the Christian ideal. 


On Saturday, 23 April, Miss Alicia C. Percival 
gave a lecture entitled ‘The Shakespearian Woman 
—‘‘Human as she is”’. Miss D. M. Stuart was in the 
chair. 

Each generation, Miss Percival said, came to 
Shakespeare afresh, and this was particularly true 
for Shakespeare’s heroines. Mrs. Anna Jameson in 
her book Shakespeare’s Heroines (1826) aimed at 
demonstrating from these characters the true dignity 
of woman, which she considered to be in her ownage 
falsely conceived. It was Ruskin who said ‘Shake- 
speare has no heroes; he has only heroines’, and 
Ruskin did strongly represent and help to form the 
climate of literary opinion in his time. A book of 
letters from the actress, Helen Faucit, Shakespeare’s 
Female Characters, was illuminating because, as she 
said, she had ‘lived again and again through the 
whole childhood and lives of Shakespeare’s heroines’. 
Frank Harris had, in his Women of Shakespeare, a 
realist and biographical approach. Miss Agnes 
Mure Mackenzie (The Women in Shakespeare’s Plays, 
1924) aimed at something different again: to study 
from the point of view of her own time the literary 
treatment of Shakespeare’s women, and the growth 
and change of his artistic attitude towards them. 
She was not interested in ‘the girlhood of Shake- 
speare’s heroines’, but rather in those heroines in 
relation to the play as a whole; yet she could not 
get away from them as real people. Today, Miss 
Percival maintained, we should not say, as Professor 
Stoll did of Othello, that he was ‘a heap of psycho- 
logical contradictions’, for it was the psychologist 
himself who gave support to the plausibility of the 
characters. Moreover a play did not in its fullest 
sense exist until it was acted; and the actors at least 
must believe in the reality of the character they 
interpret. It was the producer and actor, together 
with the critic in the theatre, who were the real 
interpreters of Shakespeare, and one could not but 
be influenced by outstanding performances. 

Though Shakespeare did not draw ‘types’ of 
women, one might categorize. His queens were 
clearly, rather than subtly, portrayed; the fullest 
and most sympathetic presentation was Katharine 
of Aragon, contrasting so strongly with Margaret 
of Anjou. Katharine is ‘the good queen’, the ‘royal 
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lady’, but the lack of development in the dramatic 
situations in Henry VIII makes the part hard to put 
over in the theatre; Katharine’s effectiveness is 
descending in every scene, and the result, however 
human, is undramatic. Shakespeare’s ‘queans’ (or 
‘unfortunate women’) were really no more unfortu- 
nate than his queens, and had at least the advantage 
of living in the present rather than thinking of a 
sorry future. 

A frequent theme in Shakespeare was that of the 
‘wronged wife’; wronged, not by her husband’s in- 
fidelity, but by aspersions on her own virtue or 
status. These women were remarkably tenacious of 
their reputations; courage, combined with dignity 
and sweetness, was their characteristic, as was for- 
giveness. Shakespeare seldom used the theme of 
actual or attempted seduction; but there was one 
very remarkable maiden figure—Isabella. Perfor- 
mances of this part by Jean Forbes Robertson and 
Flora Robson showed two possible interpretations, 
the one bringing out a delicate and exquisite per- 
sonality with an instinctive shrinking from defile- 
ment, the other a more passionate, deeper nature. 
Of the Girl-turned-Boy characters, Rosalind was 


Tue Annual General Meeting, Presidential 
Address, and Luncheon took place at the 
Royal Horticultural Society’s New Hall, West- 
minster, on Saturday, 4 June. At the General 
Meeting the Chairman, Instr. Rear-Admiral 
Sir Arthur Hall, presented the Annual Report 
and Professor V. H. Blackman, Hon. Treasurer, 
the annual accounts. Both were adopted on the 
proposal of Sir Charles Lillicrap, seconded by 
Mrs. Lister. The election of Hon. Officers and 
Committee for 1955-6, proposed by Mr. W. 
Reeve Wallace and seconded by Dr. F. S. 
Boas, included the following: President, Miss 
C. V. Wedgwood, F.R.Hist.S.; Vice-Presidents, 
Instr. Rear-Admiral Sir Arthur Hall, K.B.E., 
C.B. and the Very Rev. W. R. Matthews, the 
Dean of St. Pauls; Chairman of Committee, Instr. 
Rear-Admiral Sir Arthur Hall, K.B.E., C.B.; 
Hon. Treasurer, Professor V. H. Blackman, 
F.R.S.; the Executive Committee (election) : 


Annual General Meeting and Luncheon 


All correspondence and contributions for the 1955 Autumn number of English should be addressed to the 
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the masterpiece. Though (as Mr. W. R. Davies 
contended) the women’s roles—some at least— 
might have been drawn with the boy actors in mind, 
yet the emotions demanded of them could not be 
described as ‘easy’ or ‘passing’; even if the audience 
did not expect complexity they certainly got it when 
Shakespeare chose, e.g. in Rosalind or Cleopatra. 
The playing of female parts in Shakespeare pre- 
sented a special challenge, well met in these times, 
just because in their first productions they had male 
interpreters. 


The Secretary thanks members for publications 
received, and renews her request for the return of 
any of the following publications that are out of 
print: 

Pamphlets Nos. 1-9, 12-20, 27-29, 31, 325 34) 35» 


37-40, 42, 43, 45-51, 53, 57, 59, and the Presi- 
dential Address for 1943. 

English, Nos. 1, 25, 28-32, 34, 35. 

Essays and Studies, vols. i-x, xiv, xviii, xix, xxvii— 
xxxii, and English Studies 1948. 

The Year’s Work in English Studies, vols. i, iv, v, vii, 
viii, xix—xxvi. 


Mr. Julian Hall; (re-election): Mr. D. M. 
Low, Miss D. M. Stuart, F.R.S.L., and Mr. 
J. G. Wilson, C.B.E. 

Following the Business Meeting Dr. Mat- 
thews delivered his Presidential Address en- 
titled ‘The British Philosopher as Writer’. In 
the unavoidable absence, through indisposi- 
tion, of Viscount Samuel, Sir George Rostrevor 
Hamilton, F.R.S.L., took the chair. The Presi- 
dential Address will be distributed to members 
with the summer issue of English. 

At the Luncheon Sir Arthur Hall proposed 
the toast of the guests, which was responded to 
by Professor Thomas Bodkin, Litt.D. Miss Jeni- 
fer Wayne proposed the toast of the English 
Association, which was responded to by Dr. 
F. S. Boas. Mr. D. M. Low proposed the 
health of the President, the Very Rev. Dr. 
W. R. Matthews. 


Editor, Miss Margaret Willy, at 32 Buckles Way, Banstead, Surrey, and contributions should reach her not 
later than Friday, 9 September. Contributors should state if they are members of the Association. It is not 


possible to guarantee return of scripts unless a stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 
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President - SIR JAMES DUFF, D.C.L., LL.D., Warden of the 
Durham Colleges, University of Durham. Chairman: MISS C. REID, High School 
for Girls, Worthing. Hon. Secretary - C. A. STOTT, M.B.E., Aldenham School, 
Elstree, Herts. Hon. Treasurer + 3. PEARCE, Queen Elizabeth’s School, Barnet. 

Membership, which is open to either individuals, schools, or 

other organizations interested in school libraries, offers 

the following advantages: 


Information Service and Advice 


‘The School Librarian & School Library Review’, edited 

by C. H. C. OSBORNE (termly journal free to s.L.A. members; 
4s. per issue to non-members while stocks are available). 

‘A quite admirable journal’, writes DR. ARUNDELL 
ESDAILE, C.B.E. 


Other Publications at reduced prices 
Local Branches for exchange of views 


The annual subscription is 21s. Applications for membership should be sent to the Hon. 
Secretary, S.L.A. (Ref. E/7), Gordon House, 29 Gordon Square, London, W.C. 1. 


THE EDUCATION 
AUTHORITIES 


DIRECTORY 
1955-56 


The officially recognized reference book to 
National Education, containing over 500 
pages of carefully collated information. 


Principal Contents 
Complete directory of Local Education 
Authorities and principal officials. Full 
lists of Secondary and Technical Schools, 
Polytechnics, Art Schools, Training 
Colleges, Universities, Approved Schools, 
Special Schools, Libraries, Residential 
Adult Colleges, —— Associations, 


Demy 8vo. Cloth Board Binding 
25s. (including postage) 
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BELLOC ESSAYS 


Selected by A. S. FORSTER 
with an Introduction by Monsignor R. A. KNOX 


A new volume of Methuen’s Modern Classics, a series of texts for school 
reading. The aim of this selection has been to pick out essays that are typical of 
Belloc’s genius and also likely to appeal to young people. 4s. 6d. 


THE ARDEN SHAKESPEARE 
Newly re-edited volumes 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 


Edited by JOHN R. BROWN 


JULIUS CAESAR 


Edited by T. S. DORSCH 


METHUEN 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 


EDWARD ALBERT, M.A. New Edition by J. A. STONE, M.A. 
For this third edition, Mr. Stone has totally revised and brought up to 
date Edward Albert’s well-known work. The book has been completely 
re-set. 10s. 6d. Library Edition, 15s. net 


THE MIDDLE SCHOOL BOOK OF VERSE 


PHILIP WAYNE, lately Headmaster of Marylebone Grammar School, 
and THOMAS BLACKBURN, Marylebone Grammar School. This book 
is designed for pupils between the ages of 13 and 16—those who are too 
mature for rhymes and jingles but not quite ready for poetry and its more 
‘difficult’ implications. 6s. 


ENGLISH PRINCIPLES & PRACTICE: 


For Upper Forms 


H. J. L. ROBBIE, M.A., Ph.D., Headmaster, Daniel Stewart’s College, 
Edinburgh, and PHILIP E. M. HUTTON, M.A., Principal English Master, 
Daniel Stewart’s College, Edinburgh. Designed mainly for Scottish 
Grammar Schools, this is a complete post-intermediate course covering all 
branches of composition and interpretation. Ts. 6d. 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


*FOR BOOCKSEs 


Bookbuyers throughout the world 
turn to this bookshop as a 
knowledgeable source of 
information on all their book 
requirements. And from generation 
to generation they praise and 
recommend Foyles— 
and buy their books here. 
Foyles have depts. for Gramophone 
Records, H 


Stationery, 
Materials, Music, Lending Library, 
Foreign Stamps 
119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON W.C.2 
Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) Open 9-6 (ine. Sats.) 


Nearest Station: Tottenham Court Road 


READER AND STUDENT 


R. W. Ketton-Cremer: Thomas Gray 25s. 
Stephen Spender: The Making of a nome ox 
2s. 
W. B. Yeats: Autobiographies 21s. 
George Bourne: Change in the Village 10s. 6d. 
Introduction by Geoffrey Grigson 
Dorothy Everett: Essays in Middle ee 
Literature 5. 
Michael Joyce: Samuel Johnson 10s. oo 
G. Wilson Knight: The Mutual Flame 18s. 
C. M. Maclean: Mark Rutherford 25s. 
Nicoll [Ed.]: Shakespeare Survey VIII 18s. 
Randall Jarrell: Poetry and the Age 18s. 
Stuart Chase: Power of Words 18s. 
G. K. Chesterton: Father Brown Stories 6s. 
T. E. Lawrence [Trans.]: The Odyssey 6s. 
Arthur Marshall [Ed.]: New sumed 
Competitions Os. 6d. 
Shorter Oxford Dictionary. 1 105s. 


JOHN & EDWARD BUMPUS Ltd. 
477 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Telephone: MAY fair 3601 


C. M. Bowra 


INSPIRATION AND 
POETRY 


An examination of the ways in which 
inspiration works in poetical creation. 
The individual cases used by Sir 
Maurice Bowra range from Horace’s 
Odes, through the Spanish and Portu- 
guese songs of Gil Vicente, to the 
lyrical poetry of Thomas Hardy. 


With translations. 21s. 


Charles Dickens 


Great Expectations and Hard Times (in 
one volume), and Christmas Stories 
are the two latest additions to the 
Macmillan Illustrated Edition of the 
works of Charles Dickens. Ten vol- 
umes have now been published; others 
will later become available. Uniform- 
ly bound in green cloth with gold 
lettering. 10s. 6d. each 


W. B. Yeats 


AUTOBIOGRAPHIES 


‘The book abounds in brilliant por- 
traits... penetrating thoughts, and in 
a fine poetic nostalgia. From the first 
page one is delightedly aware of the 
sheer distinction of this man.’ Observer 
Illustrated. 21s. 
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